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^ :^ m y^'/dfitmsmtmD welcome this, survey of democracy in 
Bl^&yim^-M a timely contribution to public policy, ^hile •■'$&'■ 
t§S ^i$f$ ''-'0* participated in the research or drafting, we endorse 
J| ; ^tS^ recommendations as in the best interests both of unions and 
JJ ^»it$ v public. None of us are employers or trade union officials, irid 
f^ff^lbof -us represent in varying ways what may properly be called 
te public mterest. 
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It is evident that unless the abuses in trade unions which have 
aroused widespread hostility are corrected, the\drive for leg&-. 
Jative control may not only undo the great gains for labor's- rights 
Jp'^dfc recent -years, but also impose unwarranted restrictions. Those 
if^'jibuses .arise largely from lack of democratic practices in many 
I! ^ttfuons'^esulting in the exclusion of Negroes, women and others 
J^aualified by their skills, in limitation of membership by high 
^' jj&es, in control by autocratic cliques, or in. a few unions by radee-. 
leers— and in the failure of some unions to hold regular and fair /; 
*j^elections and to account to the membership for union funds, v 'f 
^f*/;:; ■•'' *^ - '".Ml,,. x ^ 

feS^.?|;^Hiese practices are, it is true, exceptions to the generall^emo-:,f;;f|| 
^Ij^ratic 'methods of most unions. But they are exceptions cohsj&j&; iX^JJ 
^^c4lo*i$ enough to furnish ammunition for labor's ehemlesrby whicBK.'^l^f 
^li-i^t^l^V^sympathy' is alienated and unreasonable public co!^0fell^ 
^m^eby more easily imposed. It is therefore imperative t^af (| 
f^ij^u^Hjpressures within the trade union movement itself {.th^|^*: 
^^^e|,p^©nal ; -abuses:be corrected, or that such controls _as^y--.lie^^^S 
^^^^tm^.:by lf,W do not go beyond reasonable requirements teiX^S 
^^^pp^rtatog genuine democratic responsibility within the unioi^r^^i^^ 

gfA ^ niaj^be;,argued that in time of war trade unions, like othej£ 
||j;i^^ici^roiiist submit to restrictions essential to complete national 
jpS^fc^MHt ..is evident jhai with few exceptions the unions have 
p^l^-^iingj -to. -forego the exercise of many of these, 'i^$tt^0si 

Jf^E^o^ate wholeheartedly in obtaining maximum; pr4due%fe ^ 
fci^t&:&^ The vice^of the testaci^^j^^^^^ 

^^sfi^^t^ f ar^ja^^^ adopted m:m^:si$^^^:^M^^^^^M 

war but their reflection :t|Xh$ 
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permanently. And to do so labor's enemies cite the <evj|s in- 
herent in undemocratic union practices, though they rn&f affect 
only a minority — autocratic leadership, racketeering, arbitrary r&le, 
manipulation by minorities. | 

It therefore is imperative, even in the midst of, war, if labor is 
to survive the attack without loss of essential rights, that" the 
abuses be promptly tackled and remedied, chiefly by the unions 
themselves. A disposition to recognize them and to correct them 
would go far to enlist that public confidence in unionism without 
which ,it cannot maintain or extend its independence and rights* 
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We who endorse this report are wholly opposed to legislation * 
which tvould impose legal restrictions on the right to strike (save 
as it may be voluntarily surrendered in war-time), and on the 
right to peaceful picketing. We are opposed also to compulsory * 
incorporation of unions, to licensing labor representatives, to out- 
lawing jurisdictional strikes or the closed shop, 

We are opposed to legal restraints on unions beyond two ijieas- \. 
ures guaranteeing (1) that unions shall be open to all qualified 
workers without discrimination and (2) that the democratic rights 
of members under union constitutions shall be protected. 

\ , -...-..'.-■-'■. 

We support legislation encouraging orderly industrial relations, -, : 
We have supported the National Labor Relations Act as a neces- 
sary guarantee of peaceful organization and collective bargain- 
ing. We have welcomed as a public service the exposures fey 
the Senate Committee on Gv»l Liberties of the lawless practices 
by "which trade unions were so long fought and which happily; 
appear now to be largely a matter of history. 

r . - . •'-„*■ . 

The rule of force in industrial relations has 1>een supplanted, , 
with few exceptions, by the the rule of law. It is essential, there^'; [*'¥Mm 
fore, that trade unions which now receive governmental teeo^ ^ W* 
nition and protection should respond by freeing themselves from 
any remnants of the autocratic practices* which accompanied the era 
of industrial warfare. ■ * 



It is only reasonable that the law should afford relief to union 
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in&nbers to insure that their leaders should hola* office as a result of 
f 4a afrdlregular elections, that they should account to the member- 
ship for the expenditure of union's funds; that honest opposition 
to union Jeadership should be tolerated without penalty; that 
fair trials with provision for appeals to an impartial tribunal 
should be afforded to ail members, and that no discrimination 
'should be made between members on account of their attitude 
to the leadership or on toe grounds of race, sex, religion, politics, 
or national origin/ 

These are elementary principles of democratic fairness. Tfhey 
are guarantees not only for union members but for- all or us. 
Democracy within private agencies as powerful as trade unions 
, goes far toward mamtaining democracy' in our political life. 
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, We^ cannot emphasize t(X> strongly that we are dealing, not 
with the main current of American trade unionism, but \vith excep- 
tional practices — but practices ..sufficient importance to arouse 
undeserved prejudice against the trade union movement as a whole, •■' 
We assert our profound belief that American trade unionism is 
on the whole democratic, that it is public-spirited, that it is highly 
patriotic and that it constitutes one of the most progressive forces 
in American life. Its evils have been exaggerated out of all pro- 
portions by a hostile press and' by antagonistic employers. If is 
the function of those of us who endeavor to see fairly the struc- 
ture and purposes of trade unions to advocate those measures 
which in the long run will establish them in public confidence as 
one of the bulwarks of- American democracy; 

, While all of the undersigned join in support of the general 
objectives of the recommendations, not all agree on all specific 
items. A few of those with reservations think the recommenda* 
. tions too far-reaching, but most would go further. It would only 
lead to confusion to publish these reservations -now.* 

James Chamberlain Baker (Bishop of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Los Angeles, California) 

Mary R. Beard (historian, New Miliotd; Connecticut) - 

Carl Bbcker (CornelJ University) 
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J^cob Billikopf (labor relations expert, Philadelphia, Pa ; ) 

$\ 

Morris Llbwellyn- Cookb (consulting engineer, Washington, 
t>.C) 

John A. Fitch (New York Schoo'l of Social Work) 

William G. Haber (University of Michigan) . 

Herbert Harris (Fortune Magazine, New York City) 

Willard Hotchkiss (Carnegie Institute of , Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Freda Kjrchwey "(editor^ The Nation* New York City) 

William Draper Lewis (director, American Law Institute, Phila* 
delphia, Pa.) .-..*. 

Lewis Mayers (College of the City of New York) 

Spbncer Miller, Jr. (former director Workers JEducation 
Bureau, New York) ' V "V ~* ■ 

James Myers (Industrial Secretary, Federal Council of Churches, 
New York Gty) < 

Max Otto (University of Wisconsin) 

Selig Pbrlma^ (University of Wisconsin) 

Edward AiiwoRTH Ross (University of Wisconsin) 

Ms<au John A. Ryan (National' Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington,. D. C) ^A \\ ^; 

JoelSeidman (author of "Union Rights and "Union Duties," 
j^ew York City) 

I. % Schar^FMAN (University of Michigan) / 

JJerbbrt L. Spencer (president^ Pennsylvania College for 
/ Wome% Pittsburgh) 

Philip J. Taft (Brown University, Providence, R. I.) 

Ordway Tead (editor, Harper & Bros., -JNew.Ypflc City) 

I^ianqs Tyson (University pf Pittsburgh) 

Lynn t. White (San Francisco Theological Seminary) 

William Allbn White (editor of the Emporia Gazette, Kan.) 

The connections indicate^ above are added for the purpose of 
\. ', identification only. 
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Por many years the American Civil Liberties Union, in the 
* course of protecting civil rights, has b^eii confronted with 
appeals from trade union members to test in the courts suspen- 
sions or expulsions from unions for criticism of union officials 
or the denial of the democratic right to oppose the union's adminis- 
tration. To these complainants the exercise of their rights as 
members of unions was even more important than their rights as 
citizens, for it involved the conduct of their unions in Velatipn to 
their very livelihood. 

! *■ 

• 

Although the American~Civil -Liberties Union'); obligations are 
essentially the protection of civil rights guaranteed by the consti- 
tution, not the deniaji of rights by private associations, it made 
' exceptions in the case of trade unions. Cases were taken up with 
trade union officials, and when results were not optained, arrange- 
ments were often made for taking the cases into the courts. 

The reason for this exceptional treatment of 'thq rights of trade 
union members was the Union's conviction— long before toe days 
of the National Labor Relations Act— that freecjom of speech, 
press, assembly in unions, and the right to criticise and oppose 
.union officials was close to our guarantees of political liberty,, 
'amid* in a field where a man's livelihood was at stake, quite as 
intejortant. Trje N.L.R.A. came along later to secure those same 
rights against interference by employers; the Union protectedihem 
against interference by arbitrary union officials. The Union of 
bourse supported, the N.L.R.A. as it did the Norris-LaGuaMia— 
anti-injunction act and all legislation projecting the rights of labor 
to organize, strike and picket. V ■'•■■' '; , 



T&e increasing responsibilities placed on trade unions by gov- 
ernmental protection of their democratic rights demand rHat they 
in turn accept the responsibility, for the <jemocratic conduct of 
their own affairs. An autocratic union, run without the; jt\ili ! par- 
ticipation of its members and without a leadership responsive to 
its membership, cannot morally claim democratic fights in deal* 

g with employers through the intervention of public agencies. ? 
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TPhis development of the public responsibilities of trade unions, 

* together with continuing complaints of autocratic practices 
which members sought to bring to the courts with the aid of the 
Union, prompted^ 1941 the creation of a Committee on Trade 
Union Democracy. The purpose of the committee was to study 
;-ttad£ union practices and to suggest remedies for undemocratic 
procedures which denied to trade union members what may fairly 
be called their civil rights. 

In approaching its task the special committee took into account 
the traditional policy of the A.C.L.U. to aid labor to secure its 
rights to organize, strike and picket. The Union has held, by 
implication at least, that no industrial society can exist on a 
democratic basis without trade unions sufficiently strong to pro- 
tect the rights of workers. The Union has to this degree expressed 
a bias in favor of trade unions.. 

The A.C.L.U. functions through two types of activity, one of 
which is its day-by-day work of defending those whose rights and 
liberties have been attacked, and the other its long-term function 
of promoting social arrangements in the interest of extending 
civil rights. 

Our study of trade union democracy is pkrt of the tTnion's loag-- 
,term function. Its principal usefulness should be found in creat- 
ing constructive means to avoid turning attacks upon specific 
abuses within trade unions into attacks upon trade unidnisrp itself/ 
As. trade uxiions increase in power, operating under rights and 
privileges granted by law, they inevitably become the objects o£ 
legislative control. This process has become so usual in American 
life that most agencies which cotiae to be * vested with a public 
interest/* also become subject to legislative control. But legis- 
lative control, considering the pressa^e on legislatures, i$ likely 
to go far beyond reasonabfe requirements, and to reflect a desirie 
to weaken or destroy unions — as 'all present tendencies show. 

All legislative control should be approached with caution, and 
its limits carefully defined. For most of the abuses which legisla- 
tion seeks to correct can be better reached by reforms within tht 
unions, or by resort to the criminal or civil courts — as the recent 
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^history of prosecutions for racketeering add of intervention to 
force elections or accounting clearly demonstrate. 

Such action as this study suggests is based first on the assump- 
tion that trade unions in their own interest will study their 
4>wn processes, analyze their public relations, and institute changes 
~ to square with democratic practice. Legislation and court action 
are suggested only to cover exceptional abuses and practices con- 
trary to democratic principles. 

We dp not deal with all £he undemocratic practices of trade 
unions. We have selected for special study only typical instances 
involving individual rights and liberties. We assume that whergver 
there is freedom of opposition in a union, the essence qf^d&moc- 
racy is present. This is perhaps a too simple test to be relied on 
in all cases. For freedom to oppose may often be used as a con- 
venient instrument for preventing the majority from functioning. 

The problem of relating majority control to minority rights is 
of course not confined to trade unions. Nor can trade unions 
be expected at all times to follow wholly democratic procedures. 
.When they are engaged in a life-or-death struggle to attain the 
right to organize, it would be folly to ask them to postpone every 
action until it could be done democratically. Under such require- 
ments there would be ho trade' unions. But ^hen trade unions 
, have, as now, achieved their fundamental rights, and Ire protec- 
ted by law in those rights, it is reasonable to expect of them a 
high standard of democratic procedure. 

A Merican trade unions are doubtless growing more demo- 
. *"*• critic. This growth is not uniform; there are unfortunate 
and glaring exceptions. In many unions democratic growth is by 
no means compatible with their strength and power. Democratic, 
- standards,; while general, are not sufficiently strong to furnish 
the friends of trade unions with unquestioning assurances regard- ' 
ing the future. Indeed, enough instances of the contrary are cited 
to provide their enemies with weapons for an attack upon the , 
trade union movement as a whole. 
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that is chiefly a symptom of lack <*£ democracy. Rackete^ing by 
definition is the capture of power by fckce f<?r the purpose of 
enriching a few individuals through terrorism, bribery and shake- 
4pwns, No union controlled by its JmembefshiJ) in fact has ever 
been captured by racketeers, either Bom inside or outside. Where 
racketeers gain control by strong-arm methods and intimidation, 
as they always do, the only effective remedy yet applied is'Crim-, 
inal prosecution. But it should be emphasized that racketeering 
is a phenomenon confined to a very few local unions (with Awo 
of three exceptions of national bodies) in the large cities, where 
it has flourished also in other associations'. \\ 

It is imperative, if trade unions are to offset the attacks oft them* 
that they should rapidly move to end these* abuses which givp t 
strength. to it. We are not so naive as to believe that even so, 
the enemies of labor would desist from thb attempt to weaken 
or destroy the unions, But that public support on which they 
must depend for their success would be greatly weakened by 
eliminating racketeering, autocratic leadership, membership closed 
by excessive fees, and by racial and other discriminations.. The 
public welcomes strong, responsible, honest unions, democratically 
organized and led. * . v 
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Our factual study has been restricted to the internal adminis- 
tration of trade unions. We have not taken up such problems 
as the check-off of dues, jurisdictional conflicts and the. like, since 
quite different problemvare involved.' 

The first section covers various' aspects of trade union govern- 
V^ment. The second deals with membership requirements and dis- 
crimination. The third deals with expulsions and disciplinary 
<auion. The fo$j£h discusses the distribution of authority within 
^. -labor organizations, particularly the powers of union executives 
and me checks to which they are subject. The final, section covers 
the frequency of conventions, conduct of ejections, tenure of office, 
financial reports, and member, participation in the determination 
of policy. The recdmmendatjions both for action by trg^ie unions 
and in the field of legislation conclude the studys* "" ^ :.* 
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The material in the study is based in part on hearings conoucied 
by the Committee on Trade Union Democracy, from 1941 to 
1943, at tohfch .{rale union officials, public officials and employers ! 
representatives, were asked to express their views. The task of 
collecting and writing up tfre factual material was done under 
the direction of Frank C. Pierson, Assistant Prof essor of Economics 
at Swarthmore College, with the assistance of Milton Derbef, 
Marjorie Galenson and Leon Jlosen -*- all volunteers. Special 
tiggnks are due Norman Perelmah, and members of the Legal 
Survey-tjfTKeS^iunjbia University Law School for their hef p. 
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>n Trade Union Democracy * 
jits inquiries and in framing 
lard C, Lindeman, chairman; 
d Mr Bingham, Prof. Paul * 
enden, Dorothy Diinbar Bromley, Prof. George S; Counts, 
>nd K. Fraenkel, Walter Frank, Nathan Greene, Arthur Gat- 
fd Hays, Pjrof. KarllN. , Llewellyn, and Norman Thomas. 
Roger Baldwin assisted-iiNhe Committee's inquiry, and has edited 
this' report. > , * \ « 
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I. RESTRICTIONS ON ADMISSION 
*- TO TRADE UNIONS 

lyioRE than 13,000,000 jobs in the United States— over a third 
>™* of those subject to unionization—are covered by collective 
bargaining agreements. For about 6,000,000 of these jobs, union . ? 
membership is a condition of employment. In many industries few 

* jobs are open to the non-unionist or to the worker unwilling or un- s . 

.able to join a urrfon. These industries include economic key-points 
•like coal mining, garment manufacture, commercial building, ovefc- 
the-road trucking, 1 printing and publishing, shipping 'and long- • 

' -shore work. The number of industries in which unionism .is 
firmly established has increased so greatly in the past decade, 
that union membership is already a vital, pre-requisite for obtain- 
ing or holding a' job. >, . > > " 

Mechanics of Admission 

-/Generally, union membership is readily available to all work- 
-"V* ers ^nployed or likely to be employed within the jurisdic- 
tion of given uniofts. Categories and types of wor kefs eligible 
to membership ^re defined in the union's constitution. As a rule, 
admission of memberis is administered by local unions. These 
usually, but not always, conform to the policy of the natidiud 
bodies. m . " ■> . v . 

Applicants for membership must normally, be approved by a 
membership or examining committee. Frequently" there is also 
a vote of -the local members at a regular membership, meetuig^ 
These invariably accept the committer's recommendations. Where 
the. local union is dominated by a business .agent, his decision is 
frequently final. In a few unions, such as the Typographers and 
the* Newspaper Guild, rejected candidates may appekl under the - 
constitution to the NationaJ^Executive Board. This privilege, how-, 
ever, is rarely exercised. ^ \ 

The initiation fee wriich applicants are generally required tc pay , 
is rarely high enough to be an obstacle to, membership. Install- • 
ment payments are usually allowed. A few exceptions are discussed 
later.- ■ • * '....'.: ''■'-; 
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^ Restrictions on Union Membership ,■■_'" 

11Fhil£ unions are generally open to «tll applicants employed 
™y within the union's jurisdictioii, there; are two* significant ^^ex- 
ceptions. There are unions which^ discriminate against applicants 
, because of their race, religion, political 'affiliation, nations-origin, 
sex or other personal characteristics; and there are unions which 
restrict the number of their full-fledged members either by out- 
right exclusion of all or most applicants, or by admitting them 
only on a limited membership basis. \ " .'V 

, . ■ » *• ■•-..' 

Despite some notable exceptions, the trade .union movement ' 

has traditionally opposed discrimination against individuals or 

• groups. The A.F. of L. is oh record againsft race -discriminatibnj 

* though many of its constituent autonomous unions practice it; 

and the CIO has made the fight agaulst discrimination because 

of race; . color, sex or creed a major plank in its program. But 

unions are composed of rank and file Americans whose prejudices 

are inevitably reflected in union policy and practice. > 

Negro Workers * ; - 

Prior to, the New Deal, feW Negro workers were members 
^ ; of trade iunpns.. The Negroes were reluctant to join the labor 
- movement; many were imported from .the South as strikebreakers 
« on Northern jobs; and ^ was the long-standing .policy of a num- 
ber ;of; skilled craft unions, which then dominated organized labors 
to exclude Negroes from membership \ 

.* *The past decade has witnessed a marked improvement in the 
Negrb's position in the trade unions. To some extent, discrim- 
ination has been reduced in those sectors where it has long flour- 
ished. But chiefly the improvement, has resulted from the exfcraof- 
dmary growth of unions among unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
. eipecialty in the mass production industries where many Negroes 
♦■'- are" employed. * ^ ,,^ . f " ; ; " *'"•'<;,'' 

*; J Much of the xaredit for thfs belongs to the GO with its policy 
6( organizing into one iiriion 'all ?wage workers employed ia a 
plant SiricS fts formation in l£35> the'CJO has followed a posfc 

■. ; % -' ' ] ■ ' i ■* ' " ' "/■- 
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tive program bf improving the Jfegro Workers status withF* 

ions and thereby within industry, not without opposition 
sftme union members. * 
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om its inception in 1886, the A.F. of L. also has-had an avowed 
policy of no discrinunation against Negroes, Many of it* affili- 
ates— the garment workers, the longshoremen, the teamsters **he 
hod-carriers, the building service workers 1 — have actively encour^ 
aged the organization of Negro workers. ^ 

But unlike the CIO, a number of A.F. of X. national unions, 
including some of the most important, have, indulged in dis- ■ 
criminatory practices. In large part, unions guilty of disaimina- 
tion are oldline craft-conscious organizations concerned less with 
-organizing the unorganized than with, improving and safeguard- 
ing high employment standards for limited membership* Others* 
like the International Association of Machinists (which withdrew 
from the A.F. of L.-in 1943) are aggressive, expanding organize 
tions unable to eliminate a long-enfrenched anti-Negro rule, despite 
sjrong internal efforts. >■ 

Methods of discrimination vary. Fifteen unions exclude Negroes 
by explicit constitutional provision or by ritual These include^ 
some of the most powerful unions m the country, such ; as tEfc 
Madunists, the Railroad Telegraphers, the Railway Mail Associi- * 
tion and* the Switchmen, the Commercial Telegraphers— all A»R 
of L. affiliates; and the four independent railroad brothe«ho^ds>?^^' S 
Five A.F. of L affiliates, mostly in the building trades, have ito 
rules barring Negroes from membership, but locals exclude them 
by tacit consent These are '^e Plumbers and Steamfitters,* the 
Electrical Workers, the Asbestos Workers, the Flint ^a#\W^jp 
,ers and the Granite Workers. Sev^n A.F. of L. and two indepaad^ 
unions confine Negroes to Jim Crbw "auxiliaries" where they pay 
dues but are denied a voke in union affairs and opportunities for 
advancement, in the trade. These wiude the Boilermakers and 
Shipbuilders, the Maintenance trf way Employees, the Railway 
Carmen, the Railway Clerks, the Bi&ksmiths, the Sheet Me^iflp 
Workers, the Federation of Rural Letter , Carriers, the American 51 
plC j .Federation of Railroad Workers and trie Rural Letter Carriers i ; ^1 
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#^l^ adixiitted Negroes 

wartime pressure, but the clause exdudin^ Negroes from mem? - 
bership remains in the union's .rituarand diis union continues to 
head the list of twenty-nine Iabbit organizations clearly discrimi- 
nating against Negroes. -4 

Discrimination against Negroes has been especially widespread 
in the railroad industry. This is so among die independent Rail- ' 
road Brotherhoods representing the operating erarts: the engi- 
neers, firemen, conductors and trainmen; and among the A.F. of L. 
unions representing the shop crafts: the telegraphers, the clerks 
and miscellaneous wdrfcers. Only a few unions like the Mainte- 
nance' of Way Employees which have a large Negro membership; 
do not draw the color line. Membership in the Railroad Brother- J 
hoods js limited to white workers by constitutional provision. As ..... 
a result, a number of all-Negro or predominantly flJegrp organ- 
nations have sprung up, but only a few like the Sleeping Car 
Porters and ^Redcap unions have any real strength. But thirfceii 
railroad and six -railway shop unions jtontinue to discriminate 
against Negroes. * 

Aliens 

• - . ■ ■ .'■''.'.. 

T# B organized labor movement was largely the product of ■' 

,* immigrant workers; nevertheless American unions generally 

'have opposed the immigration of foreign-born workmen since the > 

middle of the 19th century. In large measure this opposition has - 

turned from two fears: use of the immigrant as a strike-breaker ■ 

and an over-supply q£ workers. The longstanding antagonism/of ^ 

the A;& oif X. to immigration has been reflected in the practice r 

of many unions to bar aliens from membership. Three, national u 

unions require full citizenship or eligibility to full citizenship of t 

att applicants; twenty-two require first papers. Four unions charge !' 

aliens higher initiation fees than citizens; in at least two the 

amount being prohibitive. 

y.-'i'i . • ''.' -- ■ ■ .' . 

Women Workers 

T^HE pressure of war production and the tremendous need for , 
: - f * wonjen in industry has recently focused< attention on the fact 
that ^number of trade unions have long excluded women ff$m : *y 
?$%£$ membership. In 1924 only; about 250,000" women v(6te * 
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union members; in 1937 about 500,000. But by 1942 the number 
had risen to 3,500,000, owing to three factors: the general ex- 
pansion of trade union organization, the increased number of 
women in industry, the breakdown of union opposition to women 
members. The organization of the mass production industries 
during the New Deal period revealed that women could be organ- 
ized successfully on a large scale. The industrial unions admitted 
women with men and made equal pay for equal work an important 
> objective. The war has dealt union discrimination against women 
an additional blow. The United Mine Workers union, among 
others, has finally removed its constitutional provision excluding 
women from membership. ■ * ■ 

But more than 25 national unions ; still exclude women. About 
half of these are in the railroad industry, and the rest chiefly in 
skilled crafts where women are rarely employed. 

Political Beliefs 

In addition to Negroes, women and aliens, trade unions occa- 
t sionally exclude applicants on other grounds. Religious dis- 
crimination exists in some unions, but is usually the result of in- 
dividual prejudice and only rarely trade union policy. A few .unions 
keep out workers for their political beliefs or for belonging to 
allegedly anti-union organizations. The United Mme Wdr^rs 
exclude Communists, Ku-Klux-Klan adherents and members of 
the National Gvic Federation and the Chamber of Commercej, 
the United .Rubber Workers exclude Communists, Nazis *ai|q 
Fascists; the Brotherhood of Teamsters; the Maintenance of Way 
Employees and the Bridge, Structural and OmanwntalJronrWdrkiT 
ers exclude Communists. Some ujunns-al^feject IWW members ; 
—a relic of an old rivalry. These claused are rarely put into practical 
effect. 

On the other hand, few unions tolerate dual unionism or ac- 
cept members who belong to irivai kbor organizations. 

The Civil Liberties Problem ',- '■;"*• 

DMiTTANCB to union membership is a cm^iiberries problem 
where earning a living depends on union membership, and 
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where union organization is, to a large extent, under govern^ 
ment protection afid encouragement. Under these circumstances, 
union policies and practices restricting membership are a depriva-e. 
tion of civil liberties except as they are designed to preserve the 
basic structure and existence of the union. 

Rejection of applicants on the grounds of race, color, sex, citizen- 
sjhip, religion or political beliefs clearly raises civil liberties issues 
appropriate for legislation (see page 19)* 

The Fight Against Discrimination 

TPrade union discrimination against Negroes has been aggres- 
" sively fought both within the labor movement and from the 
outside. A. Philip Randolph, president of the Sleeping Car Porters 
Union, has raised the issue time and again at A.F, of L. conventions. 

■..'■ The National Urban League, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and other inter-racial organiza- 
tions have protested with increasing vigor. Many progressive labor 
leaders have fought against discrimination within their own unions 
and within the labor movement in general. As a result of this per- 

^ sistent fight, at least three national unions— the Commercial Tele- 
graphers, the Masters, Mates and Pilots and Railroad Yard 
"Masters — have removed disaiminatory clauses from their consti- 
tutions during' the Thirties. 

The war has further reduced discrimination, not only against 
Negroes but also against aliens, women and other working groups. 
^Theinaiflrf actor here has been the enormous need for manpower 
in industry. Once Negroes, women* and friendly aliens gain a 
foothold in an industry, unions must either admit them to mem- 
bership or suffer their competition on a non-union basis. 

Another factor against discrimination arising from the war 
need for maximum pbyer is the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice. This Was originally formed as' ari independent agency 
by Presidential order in June, 1941; subsequently it was placed 
under the War Manpower Commission, but after undergoing 
^Severe criticism for failing to act in the railroad industry, it was 
| reorganized as an independent agency again with new personnel. 
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The committee's function is to investigate and eliminate employ* 
ment practices hindering the war effort. It hats held hearings in 
many cities and has gathered a great deal of evidence on discrimi- 
nation by employers and unions. Most of its orders to eliminate 
discrimination have been directed against employers; but a few 
unipns have ^lso been told to alter their practices. The committee's 
chie^ service has been in publicizing discriminatory practices. 

\ - * ■ * . 

r TheVNational War Labor Board has also exercised a powerful 

influence against discrimination. In several notable decisions, it 

has established the doctrine of equal pay for equal work, regardless 

'of sex or r#ce. 

Five states have passed laws 'to cope with union discrimina- 
tion^ because of race, creed or color. The New York statute 
make£ union denial of membership on these grounds a misde- 
meanor, but it has not been enforced v The state labor relations 
acts; in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin invalidate closed shop con- 
tracts where unions practice discrimination*, but th^se, too, ate 
weak. Appeal to the courts has turned out to be useless because 
the courts have held that union membership is a privilege not a 
right. In the absence of appropriate laws, no right exists which 
can be protected or enforced. ' \ 
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n. THE CLOSED UNION 

In ADbrnoisr to unions which discriminate against applicants on 
. grounds of race, color, sex or political beliefs, there are those 
which limit the number of full-fledged members and make it dif- 
ficult for outsiders to join or gain full membership rights. Thesj| 
are called "closed unions." „ 

Unions, of this type constitute a small minority in the labor move- 
ment. Except in periods of slack employment, they are normally 
confined to the building trades, the motion picture and theatrical 
field, a few of the. service trades like the building services, some 
of the distributive trades like food delivery, some branches of 
printing, like photo-engraving and lithography; and a number ef 
miscellaneous small-scale industries ranging from liquor ware- 
housing to bill posting and diamond cutting. 

"^hen the demand for labor declines, the dosed union be- 
comes more widespread. It then appears in industries from which* 
it is normally absent: the garment trades, mining, railways." 

Two sets of factors have limited (fee growth of closed unions, 
Tfee first involves the opposition of the national unions. These 
prefer more members, more dues, more strength. They are also 
aware of the dangers in closed unions; they realize that the: re- 
jection of many applicants opens the way to strikebreaking on the 
one hand and dual unionism on the other. 

-'-.' The second set of factors are technical and involve the nature 
and control of the job market Closed unions cannot survive un- 
less they fully control a job market. Only through such control 
can they prevent non-members from underbidding their wages 
and undermining their standards. Without such control, union 
•employers can be destroyed by the competition of unor| 

To control the job market iri*a single plant or entire locality 
a union normally requires the closed or union shop. This alone 
can insure that all employees are union members or' became, unibft 
iembers within a given time. In addition to the closed sho£, 'eftf 
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ficient operation of a closed union also requires control of hiring. 
It is easier for a union to bar new employees from full member- 
ship when it is itself the employment agency than when the 
employer sheets his^own employees in the open market. 

But even when a closed union has a closed shop contract with 
particular employers and controls the hiring in these firms, its 
power may soon dwindle. Workers deprived under these circum- 
stances of job opportunities may offer their services to other em- 
ployers at much lower rates. Firms unable to operate in the locality 
because of the closed unions restrictions may move to regions 
outside the' union's -control and compete successfully with the 
unionized firms. Under such circumstances, even closed unions 
with closed shop contracts may be obliged to revise meirmember- 
ship policy of else lose all their strength. 

. Where the local union is confined to a single establishment 
and the regular employee considers himself attached to the plant, 
the size of the union must be geared to 1 the employment require- 
ments of the plant, and it is not easy for the union to restrict 
membership below this level. To have tne plant regularly manned 
in part by full-fledged union members and in part by others not 
admitted to full membership would be disastrous in the long run 
to production, employee relations and union organization. 

On the other hand, opportunities for a union to limit its regular 
membership are great where the union is city- wide or has its mem- 
bership distributed among a large number of employees, as is 
common among crafts and among Wall unit industries; and- 
where the workers frequently .move/f rom one employer to another, 
as is the practice in die construction industry. Under these circum- 
stances the power to. restrict membership is enhanced because the 
union controls the allocation and assignment of jobs, the employees' 
lack a sense of job ownership, and the union can distribute avail- 
able work among a smaller membership than would be necessary 
if each shop had its own supply of union labor* That closed unions 
will increase in number as unions become stronger and are given 
more control over job markets seems likely. 

* . ' * 

Closed unions exist for various reasons. Sometimes memberV 
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ship rolls are closed when there are ©any more men than jobs. 
This may be due to economic depression, technological change, 
u . declining demand for an industry's product. During the 
crisis of the Thirties it was virtually impossible for applicants to 
" enter the railroad unions, the garment trade locals, the printing 
unions. This was also true wherever the union was strong enough 
to preserve existing jobs for its members: Similarly, in the Twen- 
ties the spread\>f automatic press-feeding machinery led the press 
assistants union in New York to reject all new applicants for 
membership. When the machine replaces skill, some unions fight 
the new trend by closing their ranks to unskilled machine work- 
ers. Such efforts, however, usually endin failure* V 

* , The closed union also exists in industries where the demand for 
labor fluctuates violently from day to day. Failure of other means 
^tcr^eg^lame casual employment among longshoremen cm the 
Pacific Coast tms4edihe longshoremen's union to limit member- 
ship to the size of the worHng^orceoiQrm During rush 
periods,^the4ongshoremen call upon other unions to supply tem- 
'-■JE?5^iy workers. Similar conditions have led to the rise of closed 
unions in the%uiiding trades and motion picture industry. 
-_* * - - — . — ■" 

There are also unions — in the buildings trades, printing, photo 
engraving, dock checkers in New York, theatrical crafts and 
^l^efs^Avhich restrict their size in order to increase member- 
ship benefits to each card-holder. 

■ *» . . "" ' ' ■'-.'- 

A final major reason for the closed union is the desire, of 
certain labor leaders to exploit a monopoly situation to their 
bwn financial and social benefit. Sometimes racketeers "muscle" 
into control from the; outside. More often, local labor bossism is 
at the root. Local 3'of the Electrical Workers in New York was 
in this category for many years, as well as certain motion picture 
operators' locals in several metropolitan areas. But apart 
& few big cities like New York and Chicago, this form of closed 
union has not flourished. 

How Unions Are Closed 

nions maV be closed by outright refusal to accept nevkmeaF 
bets, by high initiation fees and by the permit system. 
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The simplest, most common method b£ restricting membership 
is to closeHhe union rolls and refuse jpards to new applicants. 
Occasionally, at the discretion of the business agent or executive 
board, a friend or relative may be admitted by way of exception. 

In skilled crafts, joining the union is often regulated by strict 
aptitude tests, while entrance into the trade is controlled by" 
entrance regulations. In a few cases, like the Chicago motieta, 
picture operating field, the union has been responsible for a 
law requiring all who want to be operators to be licensed by the 
city before entering the trade. The examining board usually 
includes one or more union representatives* ' ; 

" / f* ■ -^ - ' 

Often membership is restricted, by &e constitution or by tacit 

agreement, to sons or close relatives of members. Applicants 

have also been kept out by excessive initiation fees. Again, some 

unions allow men to work by special permit without becoming 

members, or by admitting employees .into the .* union with .grade 

B or non-voting status.: 
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It is not uncopfHfton for axlosed union to use a combination of 
these methods. ■• * 

Regulating Apprenticeship 

It must be kept in mind that these methods in themselves are 
* not signs of a closed union. Unions with ? voice in regulating 
apprenticeship, for example, are often accused of being respon- .-• 
sible for the shortage of apprentices in various skilled trades. Yet 
it has been demonstrated again and again that employers baye^ 
not indentured as many apprentices as, union rules permit* 

High Initiation Fees 

{Similarly, high initiation fees are not'' necessarily proof thaV 
*** the union is closed. Many closed unions have moderate initi- 
ation fees while some of>en unions Jhave fairly high fees. The 
$50 to $100 fee common in the building trades has a double pur-, 
pose: to discourage the influx of casual or migrant workers and 
to increase the local union treasury. 

,22 ' - ■;■ ' :^:-".. 
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Yet, on the adniission of union officials, there are fees 
to limit union membership. TheJNew York checkers local of 
the Longshoremen's union charges a $500 fee in advance; the 
potion Picture Operators locals of New York, Chicago and other 
cities have levied fees rangiijg from $300 to $1000. Local 644, 
Photographers of the Motion Picture Industry, affiliated with 
International Association, of 'theatrical , Stage Employees, has 
required $500 on application and $500 on admission. Other 
locals with initiation fees from $200 to $500 have been the Ele- 
vatOf'Gojistructors, the Cement Masons, the Motion Picture Stu- 
dio Mechanics, The Bill Posters and Bulers^of America, and the 
Carpet and Linoleum Layers^— all in New York Gty; the. glaziers 
in Cincinnati; the Electrical Workers in Perth Amboy and Cleve- 
land;, and the Chicago Flat janitors. 

* \ ' ' ■■■ " ••'■'.•■ 

^ Permit Cards 

6omb unions issue "permit" oV'privilege" cards to non-members 
*r for a weekly fee of one or more dollars which allows them 
to work with union members/ This system exists in trades where 
thp labor demand fluctuates considerably; it enables rae r union* 
to assure as much steady work as possible for its' regular members, v 
'/' ''."'', ■.'■ -•'"•' "'•"■■ 

The permit system has been prevalent in the building trades, 
notably among electricians and carpenters. The national unions; 
however, have strongly resisted this system because of potential 
abuses and the danger of disgnmtled_permit men becoming strike- 
breakers. This Opposition has effectively' curbed the growth of 
the, permit system/ \i ; 

Permit Cards were used", however, in the 1940-41 construction '■. 
of army camps. They are still employed to some extent In the 
building and metal trades, trucking, various sinall miscellaneous 
services and specialized manufacturing establishments in metro- 
politan areas. They also exist in a few large manufacturing indus- 
tries with seasonal peaks like brewing. ■ 

The permit system serves a legitimate function when it enables' 
unions to regularize employment for their members; but it also 
enables closed unions to £apitaliz<8 on their economic mono**^ 1 " 
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Like the high initiation fee, it serves to enrich the union treasury. 
In a few notorious cases (the Chicago motion picture operators 
from 1925 to 1935) permit men who paid very substantial fees 
held more jobs than regular union members. 

'Givil Liberties Issues , 

Few closed unions function on an open shop basis* As a rule 
* they become complete monopolies; thereby^the excluded appli- 
cant is deprived of the opportunity to earn a living in the specific 
job market. The close4 union under a closed shop poses a civil 
liberties problem of the right to work, but in some cases the test 
of public welfarB is not easy to evaluate. Under peacetime condi- 
tions/ unions t may jeopardize their existence and the livelihood" 
of their members by admitting all jobless applicants regardless of- 
conditions ih the job market and chances for employment 



\ 



But where the reason for the closed union is tof enrich the union 
treasury, to maintain minority control, to benefit a few at the 
expense of the many, to promote racketeering or to deprive al- 
ready employed workers of their jobs, a clear civil liberties issue 
is involved. 
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Some Remedies 

jk TTEMPTS to remedy or forestall closed union abuses have been 
** few. Some employers have agreed to. the closed" or prefer- 
ential shop only upon inclusion within the contract of a guarantee 
by the union it will not exclude hew applicants. ^Contracts of the 
Amalgamated Qothing Workers ih Chicago and Milwaukee pro- 
vide for the open union and reasonable dues and initiation fees. 
The New York silk industry agreement from April 1920 to June 
1923 conferred upon the impartial chairman or jljbiter authority 
to alter amounts and dates of payment of /nitiafmn fees, ^assejs- 
ments and penalties if they appeared burdensome. In 1924, Equity, 
agreed with, the Managers protective Association for a 25 year 
period to keep the union open and noti» raise the initiation fee 
without the managers' consent: ' , 

-v a '• , *\ ! ■''■■■ 

But this method of eliminating abuses is usually ineffective. 
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Either the closed union taking advantage of its monopoly is too 
strong for the employer to compel an Equity type of provision 
in the contract, or it works hand in hand with the employer who 
cares little for-trade union democM* 
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Certain national unions have taken steps,* against closed union- 
abuses by locals. The painters, the* lathers, the printing pressmen 
and the musicians have employed constitutional amendments or,.- 
'? .^"national executive, board action forbidding locals to exclude 
"travelers," — union members from other cities. Some national 
unions limitthe local initiation fees. Others, like the International 
Union ,of Operating Engineers, forbid the permit system. 

But national unions have not met the closed union problem 
effectively! For administrative . reasons, admission to member- 
ship must be left to the locals. Rejected applicants are not likely 
to appeal to the national, executive board; as a rule they do not 
know that §uch appeals are considered. Resides, time, distance and - 
expense are involved- in such appeals. As a result, the national is 
often. unaware of, me- existing abuses. . /-,./-- 

• : ■ ..'"..•'' ■ ' . ' : •;' . ■' .'" , X-"' 

> In some cases, national leadership does not interfere with the.- 

local for personal or political reasons; in others, the national 

body-is ribt'stron^ enough to discipline the local, even if it ? #ants ° 

' l to. Notorious closed union abuses by Local 3 of the Br$raerf^<j 
of Electrical Workers and the Motion Picture Operators UrBonV 
in New York and Chicago clunng the Twenties and much d£ the 
Tfeirdes^ere halted or reduced ohjy after years of court appeals, 
aroused public opinion and internal local. conflict, local 3 still 

/ maintains a subordinate status for the bulk of its members. Only 
a minority group — the electrician's — have, a voice in the election 
of officers and the appointment of business agents for; the entire 

local; -'■•.'' * 

* •>*" ' . ■ . ■ ■ ' ' r. . . '•''.• ' 

" '.;■ Qwrt Decisions ,.« -\. 

" « - ■ ■ • ■. • ■ , 

SO far, the courts have played a negligible role in me closed ^^||| 
union cjuestion. As in other cases of m^amiina^on, tbe' courts. ;^;S 
'■/■V ; * usually rule that until a worker is admitted to union membexshj^ ^^||y 
".'; flp ri^ht exists wWd** they can protect and enforce-— as long as &it" 
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no statute' is applicable. Membership in a union is held to be not 
a right but a privilege. ." 



* a 



There are at least three cour,t decisions, however, based on a, 
more realistic approach. In 1935, a New Jersey court ruled in the 
case of a union which, contrary to its by-laws, admitted various 
people as junior, or 'Grade B members and denied them, the right 
. to vote. The court ordered the union to give them full membership 
rights. In two other cases, the courts ruled that if a union has a 
dosed shop contract covering an entire industry, it cannot refuse 
membership to qualified applicants- already working in the industry ' 
on the ground that it has enough members to fill all positions and 
wishes to help its unemployed. ♦ 

Any solution for closed union abuses must achieve four main 
results: (1) Admission to full membership of all qualified em- 
ployees after a probation period of, at most, thirty to ninety days 
service, rejections to be made only for valid: personal reasons; 
this would fit in with the common contract provision forjuproba- , 
tionary period for new employees during whidfline employex 
may discharge the newcomer, without appeal by the union; (2) 
limitation of the permit system to temporary employees, hired fb* : 
less than thirty to ninety days; (3) elimination of high initiation' * 
fees^nd reduction of permit card fees to a reasonable level; (4) . 
admittance of all qualified applicants in accordance with the con- ^ 
dition of the job market. , . ; :; '. 'vi' 
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ACTION 



BY TRADE UNIONS 



The Civil Liberties Issue 
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Oroblems involving, civil rights become very acute at those 
"" * points where the trade union seeks to discipline individual mem- 
bers, officers, minority groups or local affiliates. ■_ ' " , 

Disciplinary actions -vary. *They range all the wa^ from a mere ; 
threat to impose a. fine to permanent expulsion; they may apply 
to a single worker or to a large local group. 

Some "people believe -Sia^ a union, like a social or fraternal t 
organization, should be free to impose whatever pemdties it sees - 
'. fit on members violating its, rules and regulations', unions are 
private not public bodies; eveii if a worker is expelled from the 
union, he stjlj^retains all the civil rights guaranteed by the U.S. 
Constitution; unions must have the power to discipline or e^pe| 
.members ^orxrause, otherwise their effectiveness is impairf & and " 
their enemies, could easily destroy them, - .** •' > r 

Another view titylds^ however, that trade union disctplinary 
;* actions jnvolye civil^rights whenever an accused member tails to 
get full opportunity to ansVe^ charges against hiiti beldf e ism «W^i|®f 
partial trial body or where the action is based on vague or itt9uM| -®^ 
jefent grounds. ■* " \ -.■* ■"■ • ■■*''. : ^'''^/"i 
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liiis viewis bised on the assumptioh that unions are hot : p*£ ^ 
vate or social organizations. They have 'considerable control OVe„r 
^nployment Opportunities. Workers in disf avoe with uaio^ of*f;| S# 
fijcials canfeasily be victimized The civil rights to, Vhich Atiteti&$ 
: .^fcizens are Entitled by law such as free speech, and '-flie" righfr : *-}^> 
*■•■ t» lair trial^lose all meaning unless extended td'situ^tibns; o£' th^l • ) 
' 1^., TOs /k particularly true where there is a .closed sb0p^0^§^ 
'••' tracjt and nnion ^ getrmr;-^|£ : : |p 

htOldmg ^ a job; it vis also- true where a union* has; a-*|>iei>r.eM^%|| 
;vc^tr:a^:^-ex^srve4»^^ ' \,v : v- •• : --:'i v-^'^lg^vS 
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Civil Rights imd Union Duties 

l&w far can unions go in protecting the civil rights of members 
in disciplinary cases without ^impairing the essential strength 
of the organization ? This is one of the issues involved in determin- 
ing 6i) what grounds expulsion or other disciplinary actions should 
be based. . * \ 
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Sometimes members go outside the union to criticize its leaders 
and publish newspaper statements attacking the conduct of the 
union's affairs. There have been cases where such members were 
brought up on charges of creating disunity among the member- 
ship, indulging in malicious slander and besmirching the union's 
good name, To this the accused replied that the union's officers 
were more interested in political movements than in collective 
bargaining problems and that union meetings were conducted in 
a highly undemocratic manner; they maintained that opposition 
.groups had to. go outside the union to present their case to the 
membership because the union newspaper was closed to them. 

* From a civil liberties viewpoint, it seems clear that in such cases 
the members are within their rights in presenting -their views out- 
side the union. But the problem is often more complex. Sometimes 
'• minority groups within unions oppose duly authored; strikes or 
■* openly "flout orders to serve on picket lints. Opposition groups 
may refuse to. pay dues in protest against allegedly abusive leader-, 
ship. Members may violate the provisions of union contracts by 
'"'* accepting less than standard wages. Under the latter circumstances 
delinquent workefs^may argue that their employer offered one of 
two alternatives: work at less than union rates omojvork at all. 
By the union's insistence that they be paid the standard rate, these 
workess: claim, they^are deprived of the right to make a living. 

8 , 

, . i ' * «-■■.. . . " . 

dearly a union must retain sufficient disciplinary powers to 
prevent such groups from imdermiriing its effectiveness. A dis- 
tinction^nust^ be drawn between the civil rights of^ individual 
members and their personal interests. Members should not be 
-- penalized or expelled for activities involving their basic defcao- 
c^atic rights. These include: (1). the right to criticize union of- 
ficers; (2) the right to inform fellow members of their opposition; 

'■■■■ • •' * ■ . . N n - / ; ■"': • 
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(3) the right to organize groups within the union to oppose the 
administration; (4) the right — where information channels within 
the union are dosed— of voicing protests outside the union. 

• * 

But members should be disciplined and, if necessary, expelled 
for actions detrimental to the union. These include: (1) rejFusal 
to "pay dues; (2) receiving pay as an agent of #n employer or 
of some rival labor group; (3) violating working or wage rulef 
of the union contract wiui the employer; (4) "violating duly au- 
thorized orders normally given in connection with strikes or otneff 
necessary union activities. 

The distinction is between a^member who egresses opposition 
views in an effort to strengthen his union through internal reforms; 
and one whg, If or personal economic advantage or out of loyalty; 
to some other organization, disregards his obligations to his union, 
and commits acts which show he no longer wants to be a njejnber 
or actually wants to destroy the organization. . 
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The Courts on Union. Discipline 
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¥n ruling on union disciplinary proceedings the courts have been 
* governed by many erf the same considerations as those just out-, 
lined. As to procedural requirements in expulsion cases the courts 
have applied three general tests to determine the Legality or it- 
legality of trade union proceedings: whether £he trial proceedings* 
conformed with union rules; whether the trial, was conducted 
fairly, impartially and in good faith; whether the rules and regu- 
lations of the union met the requirements of "natural justice," 

The courts have held that at least the following factors are 
essential for a trial to conform to "natural justice": (1) notice in 
Writing of charges far enough" in advance of the trial to afford 
the accused reasonable time to prepare a defense; (2) a fair hear- 
ing arid the right of appeal to a higher tribunal within the union; 
, (3) separation between the trial and the prosecuting body of tne 
union;\ (4) absence of hostility and prejudice against the accused 
on the part of trial board members. 7 

\ * / • 

On the other hand, the courts have held in at least one case that 
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an aggrieved union ^member Jaas no right to a bill of particulars 
or to counsel, and that he need not be informed , of consultations 
held on x his case. 

Furthermore, courts generally require members to exhaust all 
remedies within the union before obtaining judicial review* with 
three main exceptions: where the accused seeks damages* where 
the tSrial body has shown bad faith; and where furthe| appeal 
within the union would be' futile. 

In many cases the appellate tribunal of the union is its national 
convention. The main difficulty here is that this may not meet 
for a year or more after the penalty has been imposed. Some courts 
have exercised jurisdiction in sucft cases, but in at least one instance 
a court ijas refused to do so. Considering these circumstances, 
serious violations of civil liberties may be involved where a penalty 
is levied prior to adjudication by the appellate body. 

As to substantive considerations the courts have ruled in f avo? 
of, union members expelled for (1) defamatory statements in a 
letter criticizing local union officials; (2) criticism of officials in 
the press; (3) violation of a union law "forbidding paembers to 
carry on union business^utside of meeting or executive board 
Tooms"; -(4) participation in an unauthbrized strike; (5) failure 
to pay insurance policy premiums; (6) continuing work during * 

a strike. 

. • » , _ » 

Courts have ruled against union members expelled for *-(!) ac- - 
cepting less than union wages; (2) failure to pay a per capita tax; 
(3) failure to paf ba<3l dues; (4) participating in or giving aid 
to a rival union; (5) Acting in the interests of the employer of 
contrary to the interests of the union. ■ - * . . ". 

- - - * 

Some courts refuse to exercise jurisdiction in union disciplinary 
cases unless some, property, intecest of the member is involved. But 
where jurisdiction is atoned, the courts have, differentiated 'be-, 
tween the individual^ freedom fco criticize and oppose union lead-^ 
ers on the one hand, and on the other his obligation to recognize 
onion duties ^nd responsibilities. 
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Guorreat Union Practice :• 

■ ■ ^~— -^— — '■'-.-• - a 

'l^o dbterminb die .position of , the unions regarding disciplinary 

* action, the authors of this report have analyzed thirty-eight 

' union constitutions, more than thirty court actions artd about' twenty 

cases recorded in union trial proceedings and union publications), 

Generally union constitutions provide that charges against mem-\ 
bers shall be heard first by the local executive board or a special 
trial committeer Their findings are then passed upon by the local 
membership. If appealed, the case goes to the executive board M 
the*district organization, from there to the general executive board, 
and finally to the national convention. 

With slight variations, this is the procedure called for by the 
[constitutions of the Textile Workers, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Teamsters, Molders, Railway Clerks, Electrical and 
Radio Workers and man^ other unions. 

In a few instances — such as the Machinists, Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen and Bakery unions — the referendum is an alterna- 
tive court of last appeal. In the "Newspaper v Guild the sole court 
of last resort, from charges against officers is the general, mem- 
bersnip. ^ , . -i . ■ , .- '.'"--* 

< ' . ' - ,.■■•■' 

° . '* '-■■--. 

, In several unions there is no appeal from the executive board; 
its decision is final. This is the rule in the Longshoremen's Asso- 
* riation and, except in cases involving officers', in the Brewery 
\ Workers. The right of appeal in the Mine Workers ends with 
the district board unless membership is at stake. Here the case 
may be appealed to the international, executive board and the 
convention. Similarly, , in. the s Mvisicians' Union the executive 
board's decision may be appealed to the convention only if expuli 
1 sion is 1 involved or a, fine of $500 or more. In unions where the 
^president enters the case, his part in handling appeals is subor- 
dinate to that of the executive board. 

/ . F< .' '.•."■" ',-■';.■- - ' ■ 

Analagous to actions against individual members are actions 
involving the suspension, reorganization or expftlsion of local 
unions/ In about lialf of > Ihe unions exainined, authority to take 
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such action is vested in the national president; in the others, power 
is in the hands of the general executive board, /In some instances, 
both may act. Occasionally, where the president has the power 
to suspend a local, only the executive board or convention can 
take the more drastic step of -expulsion. Sometimes the executive 
board is similarly limited and sole power to expel is vested in the 
convention. 

An unusually clear procedure is contained in the Auto Workers 
constitution which provides that the executive board may revoke 
charters and reorganize subordinate bodies: (l) by majority vote, v 
in case of disputes or conditions within the local that might threaten 
its existence, the executive board may reorganize it by ordering a 
special election. This may be done no more than once a year. The 
elected officers may hold office until the re-election and may run for 
re-election, (b) By 2/3 vote, for violation of the constitution or 
laws, or internal disputes, the executive board may, after a hearing, 
revoke the charter or suspend the officers and take over the super- 
vision of the local. Such supervision may continue until the affaifs 
of the locals have been properly adjusted. If "the officers were 
suspended, a ntw .election must be held within 60 days, and c the 
local returned to its autonomy. ' * 

The authors of this report have examined some fifty disciplinary 
cases, most of them involving expulsion. The cases are of f6iir 
general types: (1) disciplinary actions for violating strike orders, 
wage standards, dues payments or other specific membership obli- 
gations; (2) actions to halt embarrassing ~di injurious" cntidsnn" 
inside or outside the union; (3) actions arising from differences 
in political viewpoint or "union philosophy"; (4) actions to fore- 
stall the overthrow o£ the administration in power. 

Most disciplinary cases are in the first group. Union publica- 
tions like the ILGWU Justice and the United Mine Workers 
Journal reveal many instances where workers have been fined or, 
otherwise penalized by the union for working overtime illegally, 
accepting less, than standard wages or violating other important 
union rules. ; ' .:.^l—- 

An editorial in the ^aly 1942 International teamster, for ex- . 
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jraple, urged locli union officers to prefer charges against members 
refusing to return to work when ordered, saying; "Such men should 
be suspended for an indefinite period or expelled." 

Some Court Cases 

In one court/case a local teamster's official in Iowa called a strike 
* without the two-thirds vote required by the union constitution. 
On the employer's petition* the court enjoined the strike and the 
union official cancelled his strike order. Later some of the drivers 
went back to work, but the local's executive committee suspended 
them for returning to work during the strike. The court ruled tfiat 
the suspension was unjustified since the drivers returned to their 
jobs after the injunction was issued. No charges were filed against 
them by the union. . . • ' 
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During 1941, a group of "union members sued for reinstate- „, ^ 
ment'in a union from which they had been ex^eile44of-^©eptitfg~-7~ :-f| 
> wages below union scale. The court 'dismissed the complaint on ^ 

the grounds tljat: (1) the accused members were notified in writ- 
ing of the hearing at which the charges against them were con- 
sidered; .{2) the, union'sj^ecutiveJbQard was duly authorized to 
hear the charges; (3) the members were not prosecuted unfairly 
or in bad faith; (4) the charges were sustained within the laws 
and rules of the. union. g^ 

* 

The court made a similar finding when a plumbers' local union'' 
ordered^the 'workers off a company's payroll for a period of one 
year when it discovered they had been getting less than standard 
wages.- , ' > 

' '. " "\ 

Another instructive case involved a Boston local of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. A contract signed bf a union mem- 
ber as leader of a ten-man band was cancelled by* the executive 
board because he had not submitted it fdr.t^e board's approval 
as provided by the local by-laws. % The band leader was also fined 
$500; following threats of suspension or expulsion t ro^Jhe umpri, 
members of the band Srefused to play under that leader. When 
the case was taken to court, *the bench ruled that the union had 
unlawfully conspired" to prevent ~ these members from carrying, 
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out their contract and deprived their employer of free access to 

the market for musical talent. 

Another case involved a member of the Newark ISfewspaper 
Guild charged with having interests on the side of the employer. 
The worker received due notice of his hearing before the unions 
executive board. He was free to present witnesses and state his 
case. The decision went against him and he appealed to the Guild 
membership. A trial board was selected including representatives 
from the accused's own newspaper, and he was again given full 
opportunity to state his case. Once more the decision went against 
him and once more he appealed to the membership, but the mem- 
bers sustained the trial board. This time he took his case to the 
courts," and here the actjon of the Guild in expelling him was 
upheld, < 

Fighting the Administration 

In another class are those cases which result from attempts' 1 
■ * by union officials to, silence charges of financial irregularity . 
or other misconduct on their part. 

member of the Musicians Union ^ Local 802, New Ydrk, 
farged that the 1936 election of 'officers was fraudulent and, 
rged a new election under impartial auspices. He was brought 
up before the trial board and expelled from the union. When he 
sued for reinstatement, a New York Court ruled in 1941 in his 
favor because the trial board which had .expelled him contained 
union officers involved in his accusations. 

In another case, the Brewery Workers expelled a member who 
had opposed union policies. He sued for reinstatement. The court 
ruled in his f avof because the union officials had deliberately 
failed to record the name of a witftess in the minutes of tfce trial 
board. This robbed die accused of a chahce to appeal effectively 
to the executive board of the international unionf 

In a local Bill Posters union, a member objected to banding 

'over part of his wages to certain union officials. He- was expelled 

for bridging court action to recover these "kick-backs." He went 

to court again and sued for reirfsratement as a member of the 
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union. The court ruled in his favor. It held that the grounds onl 
which he had been expelled were invalid: the technical charge 
was that appealing to the courts to recover kick-backs was a viola- 
tion of the union's constitutional pr6vision forbidding members 
to conduct any union business outside ^£ meeting or executive 
board rooms. 
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Another case involved a New Jersey teamster who had been 
a driver for nineteen years. He fought for improvements in work- 
ing conditions. Despite vigorous opposition by the union adminis- 
tration, he was elected shop chairman for his "barn." Two union 
members then charged him with making derogatorvremar^s about 
the local's president and vice-president. On this charge he was ex- 
pelled. He sued for reinstatement, and tjje court found that no 
charges were served and no hearings held. Nevertheless the, 
complaint was dismissed because the worker had failed to exhaust 
all remedies available to him within the union. 

- - ' ' ■ - ^- 

Iri another case the president of the Paint and Varnish Workers 

Union, A.F. of L., charged a member with seeking to. remove him 

from office. Thereupon the executive board expelled the member 

from thermion. Court action in this case is pending. * 

* 
Other unions involved in cases of this kind are the Carpenters, 

"Motion Picture Operators, Buildings Service, Painters and Retail 

Clerks. 

Political Differences 

A third group of cases arise out of differences in political 
** viewpoints. The best known examples, are disciplinary ac- 
tions arising out of charges that certain officers or members are 
serving the interests of Communist, Socialist or , other political 
jgroups at the expense of more immediate union aims. 

Defeated groups within a union, radical or conservative, £r$* 
quently maintain that the administration suppresses their right of 
free speech and fair' trial and treats opposition in an arbitrary, ttn» 
democratic manner. The group in power, on the other hand, pf^en 
maintains that the opposition represents a minority of the mem- 
bership and must be expelled to maintain organizational unity. 
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Methods in conflicts of this kind wy, but their essential character 
is more or less the same whether the group in power is "non- 
political," Socialist or Communist 
» '. * 

Left and Right Wings 

In 1922, for example, a left wing group secured control of two 
"* important New York locals in the furrier's union. But die ad- . 
ministration of the International Union threw them out of office 
"for the good of the union" and suspended them from member- 
ship. Three ye^rs later, the^left wing won control of the New 
York Joint Board.. Following the 1926. strike, the International 
expelled the left wing leadefs and dissolved the Joint Board. 
Subsequently, the A.F. of L. appointed Edward McGrady, Matthew 
Woll and Hugh Frayne to reorganize the Furrier's Union. Appar- 
ently most of the New York members supportedvthe left wing 
leaders; these were able to form another organization which be- 
came the most important in the industry. 

-__ Another conflict between left and right wings rocked the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union between 1923 and 

, 1928. Early in the Twenties, the officers of the International, 
headed by Morris Sigman, f^eoju^tiy expelled members in ani 
effort to halt left wing agitation. But in 1925 the left wing 
group gained control of the three largest New -York locals and 
a temporary truce was reached. In 1926 there was a strike in the 
New York cloak market. On this occasion, the International took 
over the affairs of the three locals and expelled many of the left 
wing leaders. The left group charged the * administration with , 
undemocratic tactics and formed an independent union. Numer- 
ically this was never very strong, but its existence nearly reduced 
the ILGWU to impotence. . - 

During this^>eriod, Sidney Hillman faced similar threats to his 
leadership in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. He, too, 
resorted to expelling left wingers. Under his aggressive tactics, 
the left wing made Utile headway in the men's clothing field 

More recently (1941) the executive committee of the New 
York Newspaper Guild brought charges against the ILGWU 
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publications' unkj&r^critidz'mg the local's leadership in r connec- 
tion with^tfflcecalled against the Jewish Day and for failing jo 
v * ■ johrapicket line. According to the eleven members of the ItGWU 
unit, the strike was inspired by The Freiheit, Jewish Communist 

" daily > in an effort to break up a non-Comrnunist union which had : '^|1 
had a contract with The Day for many years. In accordance with iM 
the Guilds constitution, the members elected a trial y board of , five 
to hear the charges. There was*£ full hearing at which each side 
was given an. opportunity to state its case and present witnesses. 
The trial board ruled that the accused should s norbe deprived of 

. membership or penalized m any other way. .-*'.'' 

Another case (1941) involved the editor of an opposition papgr - 
We Pay Dues *T bo in a State, County and Municipal Workers 
local, of New York, He vigorously attacked the union leaders, 
for following the Communist Party line. The administration tried -, 
him on charges of saying in his paper that union officials, had 
opposed the Selective Service Act before and after its enactment. 
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At the executive board hearing he was charged with wilful, delib* .> 
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erate misrepresentation of the union's position^ Defense counsel 
Replied, that the local had sent delegates tq the American Peace 
Mobilization conference in April 1941, showing the union officers 
had followed the Communist Party line and opposed the Selec- 
tive Service Act. The defense also argued that the executive board 
was biased and urged that the trial body be elected' by the mem- 
bership. The executive board— consisting of the officials accused" 
of Communist poucy — sat in judgment against their political , ^ 
opponent and suspended him from the union for a year. He sued 'HsSl| 
in the courts, and the case is now pending. ' :'3 
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: In still ano^ther case, officers of Local 100 of me Transport 
porkers Union brought charges against a member who had 
accused them of accepting Communist Party Orders. This member^ 
had claimed that the union officials had even misappropriated 
funds tojbelp return soldiers from the Spanish civil war. ^fe^^ 
trial board recommended that the worker be expelled for or- -^Iffl 
culating false reports among the membership. The recommenda- 
tion was approved by the local's executive board, the joint execu- ':^m 
rive committee and* all out one of the union sections involved in ,V$&M 
the controversy. When the worker sued, the New York State 
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Supreme Court ordered the union to reinstate him without 
-prejudice. . . 

'Other cases involving the political activities of union officials 
or members have arisen in the United Mine Workers, United Auto- 
mobile Workers, American Federation of Teachers, United Fed- 
eral Workers, National Maritime Union, International Teamsters 
and many other labor organizations. 

Intrusion of political party int&rests in union affairs marks a 
considerable number of unions, arid is frequently accomplished 
Hy manipulation by a minority of democratic procedure; through 
Such tactics .as attending 1 ^! voting in blocs, caucusing in advance, 
or wearing out the majority in meetings protracted by parlia- 
mentary wrangling. Communist Party members, and in less ,de- & 
gree, members of other mindrity political groups, have resorted 
to these tactics. They manage thus first to get & toe hold, then a 
foot hold and then places on the key committee or % in the key 
offices^The same abuse of democratic^prpcesses is of course fa- 
miliar in other associations, and is overcome otnly by superior 
resourcefulness and organization by the majority. 

*, The Struggle for Power 

■ / ■- >. » . / * 
r^rsciPLiNARY actions sometimes crop up from interna^ union 
< struggles where differences in tra<fe union or political philoso- 
phy become battles for organizationaTaiSrtrol. ■ ~ 

A striking example of this is the fight which John L. Lewis corf- 
ducted against Alexander Howat for control of the ynited Mine 
\ Workers in the Twenties, The struggle £nded in Howat's emul- 
sion. Later John Brophy and Powers Hapgood led an opposition 
movement against*Le\vis, but in 1928 he succeeded in expelling 
them. Subsequently Lewis used expulsion to maintain coptrol of 
District 12, Illinois, but the members revolted and in 1932 organ- 
ized the Progressive Miners of America. 

Another instance of the extremes to which union leaders may 
go in combatting opposition is the way Major George Berry 
handled die New York printing, pressmen's strike in 1923* fhis 
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Iqeai stradc without the Interh^ioha£s<^^ 
, of art arbitration clause,, Betty thereupon revoked the local's 
f J charter, suspended the entire membership and telegraphed press- 
men's locals, throughout the country to send men to New York to, 
take their jobs. Despite strong opposition, Berry retained power ■" 
and won acceptance of his policies. 

Conflicts for control are often o>nfined to a singly local or ; 
district organization. Recently one group in an Operative PJas* ■ 
terers local in Pennsylvania called a strike against the wishes of 
their opponents. , These called in a representative of the Inter- 
nationaLwho promptly expeHed the strike group and. reorganized 
the local. Suit was brought and the court ordered the union to 
reinstate the expelled group. 

. ■■-■■ ■.■?" 

In one unusual case, a dissident group of the United Mine Wods* 
ers formed a new local. Thereupon the officers of the old local 
signed agreements $vith certain mines providing tliat the man- 
agement would dismiss members of the dissident group. "The-, 
new local went to court and secured an injunction proteetmg 
them in their jobs. 

In another case, bitter conflict broke out between two locals 
of the Furniture Workers Union* In support of the group favor- 
able to its interests, the administration of the International $m< 
& pended the opposition locals deprived it of its charter and records 
without notice and transfefre4 its assets to the rival drganization. 
Hie suspended group tried to appeal from the acts of the Intef - 
national? but the union's appellate tribunal ignored its commuaica? 
tion.'On these grounds,^ coSt ruled that the suspended iocal fee 
"- reinstated and its assets returned* , v * 
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Disciplinary cases investigated for^his report show that many %^ 
unions scmpujk^sly safeguard the rights and interests of theif ^J 
members. But titere is evidence enough that union leaders som^ S®v 
times abuse thei? disciplinary powers. This is especially true where 'lf|§ 
their control is tinted with illegality or where an opposition gf blip l M ~ ;S 
is making substantial headway. ^ ^ 
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Members deprived of civil rights in these d^iimsfanc^^p^ ^i|g 
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be a^Ie to secure relief from the courts; But many courts 'iie^a^S^ 
to take jurisdiction unless property interests are involved and all - ■ ' 
remedies within the union have been exhausted, Besides, legal . 
action is too expensive in time and money for the average union : 
member. ° «.-. 



Another means of control of opposition is to be found in job 
placements. Although unquestionably there is a good deal of 
playmgTavorites, usually it is sp vital a bread-and-butter question 
feat the sheer weight of pressure from the rank and file compels 
me leadership to inaugurate some sort of a share-the-work job 
routine program, operating automatica%thfough the union head- 
quarters or by contact-provision with th<T employer, Workers who 
would protest over virtually no other abuse of unionism will pro- 
test loudly and vigorously against any unfairness in jobplaoement. 

In certain buildup' trades, with tight little cliques in power, 
^crimination in job "placement is often used to penalize obpo- 
siUoftjjroups. In mass industries, by the very nature of the em- 
ployment, it is almost impossible to use that pressure. Remedies' 
are impracticable by any means other than democratic contools bv 
the membership. .- <*3 
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Union Zones of Authority 

Tihb internal government of unions is organized on three 
levels: national, district and local. In the national organiza-. 
tion is usually vested control ovefjbrqad* questions of policyj tike 
constitutional changes, organizitgplfopaigns and general strikes. 
. The local adrninistratioh usuall||eontxols dues collection, initial 
dealings over* grievances and participation in city politics. Least 
in importance are district organizations. .Their role in framing 
contracts and handling strikes is overshadowed by the national 
\^o» local bodies. < ■' ,-'■.* : 
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Locals influence national and district' policies e chfefly through 
the.delegates they elect to conventions. Oh the other hand, w 
national administration usually has important controls over ibwe 
activities of locals. Oufcof 54 constitutions examined, 44 explicitly 
provide some control over local policies by international officers. 
Frequently the grant of power is broad. Locals are usually obliged yM 
not to do anything "detrimental to the interests of me union?* ^^J| 
They* must make reports to the national hody. :They may hdt 
^obey mandates of the executive board or national convention. 
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The Civil Liberties Issue : 

' . * ^ ..'"■-".- V -* :r . 

TrTHiN national, district and local bodies, .authority • js -4IK 
vided between the executive and me, electorate. The former 
\uiclatdes all elected pmciajs and" their appointees; the latter^ '■.$& 
union members and their delegates. * ' ^ • s < 
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^Problems of democratic cpnferdl* arise in all three spheres of 
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^ I ^ their representatives actually utilize availabl 

of control. The nrst is a matter of civil rights; the second, how 

f^are used. « ■'•.>;' -.^.' /■•. -. '\ '."-.;■ ~> : r^ 
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standing civil rights which should be available to union .xnett^ei^> 

(1) Full, detailed reports to the members or their delegates, 
"including reports on finances and on important actions of 

the executive officers and executive boafrd.' 

t - 

(2) Freedom to express rival views at meetings, on convention 
floors and in unio^ {fablications. 

(3) Full opportunity for members or theii^delegates to approve 
or disapprove policy-making decisions^ meetings for this 

purpose to be held at frequent and regular intervals, 

■f • ■• 

(4) Election of principal officers at regular intervals by secret 
r ballot of* the members or their delegates, with provision for 

impeachpient or recall where required. ~' ',. 

(5) Freedom to "alter the terms of the constitution either by 
initiative, referendum or other, democratic means. 

These are all essential rights of union members and warrant 
protection! But even where such rights are recognized and given 
effect, genuine democratic control may not be achieved . There 
is always the possibility that these rights may not be used. Mem- 
bers may not carefully read their officers' reports; they may w not 
take advantage of the right of criticism, or weigh the merits of 
a^proposed policy, or exercise the right to vote. There is also the 
possibility that leaders will pl$y off one group against another, 
or use mass propaganda techniques tp further personal interests. 

■>- Limits to Individual Freedom . 

Tihe civjl rights .of* union members are conditioned by certain 
necessary limitations upon individual . action. The right to. 
criticize and the right to appeal from executive decisions are 
basic; but a minority group can hardly be allowed to block officials 
in tHeir regular administrative duties or in carrying t&it duly 
authorized policies. Even in formulating general policies, con- 
siderable latitude must be granted to national executive officers 
if the union is to function properly. 
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In the case of the Onited Mine Workers, attempts by Ideals 
plv or dismcts to act on their own initiative liave had disastrous 
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development of a OationaL wage p5pS*%nving local s*d 
district bodies of the right to make contracts on their own 
authority. . ' 

In most union activities-especialfy strikes, boycotts a& wag« 
negotiations-mere are abvious advantages to centralized control 
All that can be reasonably required is that the members or their; 
Velegates be given genuine opportunity to pass on general pohcies . 
before these are adopted, that they be kept fully «****<*■■ 
their officers' activities, and that they be free to approve or^ 
approve their condtet. ■ \ ' 

Whether national, unions recognize' these standards mayjje 
, judged by:' (1) the powers of executive officers; (2) checks MrjJ 
'SS£Ub Members or their dekfc**; (3 <¥£#£?* 
of criticism; (4) the conduct of elections; (5) the formula*^ 
of policy. * '■".'.■■'*'* 

"..,''-. National Authority ' , 

The suprbmb authority in most unions is the national coft? 
mention. A study of fifty-four u|uon constitutions shows that 
in almost every instance the national convention has sole power 
to passlaws and determine policy regulating *e unions general 
conduct. The national officers and executive board are tm 
to present reports on their work to the convention; their deos« 
are subject to the convention's approval, v. . V-,- \«* 

S; Between conventions, all «^%^^/^*Pl 
vested in the national executive board. Unless and «nW*«^ 
SUlS *■ convention, it decides »»f^H^ 

grievances and appeals. It may grant or revoke chairs, fill 
1SSZ suspenfofficers^* supervises the un«^ toa^g 
•IS? It can rescind, reverse or repeal any action of the **»£*& 
Wtional officers or their representatives - 

' ■'■ Between meetings of the national «*f^^^J»S 
aSare directed by the national president. Undermost of % 
KoS constitutions examined for this -report, the president is ^ 
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empowered to convene the board whenever he deems necessary^ 
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.but ht must report his activate at aE^^tinp.sSid is cetij 

to tbe boaxd tor the conduct of kis office* -.Subject to eaffietttive' 
board approval be appoints union organizers, supervises organ* 
mng campaigns/ handles disputes between employers and -em- 
ployees, gnd adjusts differences within or between locals.. The 
president also deodes Questions of iaw_asd appeals, but -his. de- 
cisions may be appealed to the executive board. Unless, otherwise 
nrcmded *f or. be arpomts ali . convention or national committees 
and enforces ail Laws, rules and regui&oons adooted bv r&e e^ecu* 
tive board' and mnFentioa. 
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^ Oaiv one of the hf ty-f our unions investigated has a constitution 
which dote not provide for some svstern of checks and balances. 
The constitution of the American federation of Musicians gwep 
tfae^ president automatic power to make decisions in cases wberp 
be thinks an emergency exists, binding on all members and locati ♦ 
Whenever , he thinks necessary, he raav enforce the constituting 
or annul and set c k asid£ or any parr of *z.t. except, those covering 
union finances; and may substitute "other and different provi- 
sions of his own making." 



Under most union constitutions, however, authority over 
national affairs is largely divided between tbe president and o^bsr 
executive officers, the executive board and .the convention, .Basic 
union law is essentially demi>cratic But there are many bpj&f* 
tunities for dictatorial control. These are d\tt diiefiy to tuto.sets 
of B factors: the wide powers vested m national; presidents' m& 
executive boards, and the manner in which national conve^tidife 
are organized and run, ^ 
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Presidential Appointment 
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f N most unions, the president appoints all committees at, national 
* conventions! Of the 54 unions studied, only twch— the Shoe" 
Workers and Maritime unions — el<§% their ^committees afc con- 
ventions. In all other cases, the convention delegates submit tfaefc 
proposals to committees appointed by the president wfcto thus 
has a major voice in convention decisions- 

Hie credentials committee is of crucial importance. No <fel& 
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■^te©a'^^^gd;wltibbat-'ffe approval; in this wa^ it can exer- 
d^ temaaiioas control over the makeup of the convention, and 
itie oufcoioe of the battle for coatorf. 

*- . ' " ~~ 

How t&e credentials, committee is sdected is one clue to the 
degree of dknocxacf in a trade union. Same unions do not ghe 
ttfm president power to appoint the credentials committee, even 
when be appoints ail others. This is so, for sample, in the Trans- 
port Wotkeri Eleoncai Wowsers antf M%dbmigtB unions, where 
the exclave hoard constitute the credentials committee. In the 
. I^QjOfid Mmt Wbfkers and the Boot and Shoe Workers, ifce ere- 
t Vitals xosunttcee is made up of elerted auditors. 

At the other ezoreZsSTite those unions whose president Appoints 
the credentials committee regardless "of how other committees ate 
chosen. This is so tn rise Tobacco Workers, Hod Carriers, Team* 
to and Rail wi? Clerks. In many umom — indudfftg the Attett* 
Gin Pedfersten of Teachers, Office W^tea, Baker? Wadsets 
and Ladks -Gaaseox Workers — the credentials opmmiteee Is 
. appointed b? J the ewcutfrc "board. ' -' ■". ■ ■ 











P so selects the un*on ^-rgamiei 'is .^othe; key qm^om^im 
tmde omcm ckaiocrfiey. Tbe -orgaiuKf^ Is Ae dikf r«fs^ 
seo^ttive of ^t .'iffi&Qcul office m ia» dealmgs witii -kcfti .-entail' 

As liaison aikxak, - tibs otgB^z^:i are ma ^r^^^r 
ion, to i^i^ice -k»cd poii^^ and ^dtodes an tfae one h&&4?' 
.aftdtbe depsicms of nE^Mml ieEtes on ^e ate. 

Of 4i xmmm mBrntixttms m"%hid^ tfa*-sobject u m^^^^ i^-.. 
power of appointing argaBizeis- is gti&zited- to &e pr^tot altiar; 
-io - thiitee^ to=Ae {^esuknt-wiiii &e appra^l «l tfae «^^i^ft. 
beud "m ttwojty-two .^id to &e ^secasts^e . bewrd afee ia- eaify"; 
«bc Thus, in aaafi ^^ ^ T ^^ident '^id^ wto t^ tii§afi&HBSr'' 
. Aa3I be: He'.^ervtses Adr;^ 9 ^;,.^^ rcjbrt sad ace - 1^^^^' 
■stee;to hOL ,&ly one ©nsiifutoB— ii^crf &e Mfekfef— *fe& ! 
m^Qm£ mgaakm'^^tUmmi be i^^sfl^ to.ottBbett.ia'^b^.- 
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The President and Discipline * 

T^he part 'played by national presidents in* disciplinary actions 

* is considerable. In forty-four union constitutions with pro- 
visions on this point, power to expel locals is divided about equally 
between presidents and executive boards: In almost every case, 
however, appeal is allowed to some higher union tribunal. In 
four unions where the president has the power to suspend, only 
the executive board or convention may expel. 

In some unions the president klso has authority to reorganize 
or take over th^administration of local unions when circumstances 
warrant. 

.The grounds on which a president may suspend, expel or reor- 
ganize a union are sometimes enumerated in detail by the constitu- 
tion; but in most cases the wording is general and vague. 

The Executive Board 

T^he executive board is the. supreme authority between con-. 

* ventions. R has the power to supervise the national president 
and other officers. An independent executive board can thus check 
the broad powers of the president; a weak or subservient board 
strengthens them. 

v . Usually the national executive board is made up of the presi- 
dent, secretary- treasurer and vice-presidents of the national union. 
Vice-presidents are elected by members in the 1 districts, by dis- 
trictdel^gates or by vote of the entire national convention. Often 
executive bdard^members are the chief executive officers of the. 
various district organisations. 

-Executive boards usually consist of ten to twenty-five members; 
fctut in s0me unions, like the Transport Workers, membership is 
_ much 'larger../. -. 

A good test of executive board independence is the frequency 
or occasion of its meetings. Twenty-nine constitutions with pro- 
visions on this point were examined. Most of them prqvide either 
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that the board miist have a fixed minimum number of meetings' a 
year, or that meetings can be convened by board members without 
presidential action. The ^Textile Workers, Hosiery Workers, Ma- 
rine Workers, ILGWU, *he Transport Workers, and other unions 
have both provisions. 

' - * -?■' 

Exeeutiye Board Powers 

/%N paper exeaitiw^hbards have adequate authority to check 

^■^ abuses by natioaal officials. Th§ problem is lack .of incen-^ 

tiver Too often the interests of the pfesident and the executive 

board are identical. What unionists call the "official family/; 

usually includes the chief national officers and executive board 

members along with yarigus key local officials* 

Before an issue is referred* to the convention or the member- 
ship at large, the "official family" usually agrees on the position 
it will take. The weight, of its influence is usually enough to 
carry the day. 
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In return for support at Conventions, the National leaders ^say 
give executive board members wide powers in running their dis- 
trict or region. Board members make similar deals with local 
leaders. In this way the dominant group may* gain control of all 
important- union positions. 

As long as there is'no serious dissension within the ''official 
family," opposition rarely makes much headway. The close links 
which usually e#ist between executive boards, national officers 
and powerful local leaders are perhaps the most serious barrier 

to, genuine democracy in many American trade unions* 

» -- * ' 

The National Convention 
A n important means of checking arbitrary action by national 
*"*■ officers is afforded at conventions. Here national officers must 
win from the members' representatives endorsement for past poli- 
cies and approval -of proposed actions. Here, too* opposition 
groups have the chance to criticize the official family and to press 
for important changes in policy. '•:'■•-".: 

"The most serious limitation to the effectiveness of conventions is Jl® 
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their size. In fact most conventions are so large that active partici- 
pation by the average (delegate in floor discussions is almost im- 
possible. Conventions of the smaller unions consist of only one 
or two hundred delegates; but in the larget unions, like the Team- 
stersf and Carpenters, they number well over a thousand. 

On the other hand,, most unions observe commonly accepted 
standards of democratic procedure in apportioning delegates 
among locals. Thirty-eight -union constitutions examined show 
that delegates are usually apportioned so as to give smaller locals 
proportionately greater representation than' larger locals. The 
typical provision guarantees at least one vote to each local; where 
membership is over 100 another vote is granted for each addi- 
tional 100 members. This is the basis for apportioning delegates 
to the national conventions of the Mine Workers, Automobile- 
Workers, Transport Workers, Electrical and Radio Workers, Mu- 
sicians, Longshoremen's Association, Longshoremen's and Ware- 
housemen's Union and a large number of other organizations. ' 
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Often the scale is more steeply graduated. The ILGWU con- 
stitution graiits one vote for the first 99 members; two votes where 
■there are 100 to 300; three for *300 to 1000; anyone for each 1000 
thereafter. 

Some unions, like the Locomotive Engineers and the Railroad 
Trainmen go so far in protecting the small locals th^t they give 
one votfc' to each local regardless of size. The only union which 
$eems to discriminate in favor of large locals is the Tofeacco 
Workers. Ufitil recently, at least, it granted one vote to locals 
with 25 to 300 members and one additional vot^ for each 100 
members .thereafter. 

Small locals of ten find it hard to pay delegates' expenses; but 
most union cohstitutions provide that the international office 
should pay at least part of the cost " .■> 

— ^ , a Who May Be a Delegate? 

TpHERE is little-evidence in union constitutions of arbitrary or 
* discriminatory requirements regarding the qualifications of 
"delegates to national conventions. 

„ >. Out of 38 constitutions examined^ only one, the Railway Qerks, 
requires delegates to be members ofcthe union f of at least -four 
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V. HOW UNION POLICIES ARE MADE 

D asic to the problem of trade union democracy is iiow de~ 
*"* cisions on policy are reached. Here the following tests are 
valid; (1) whether members have a genuine opportunity to takp 
part in the formulation of major decisions; (2) whether opposi- 
tion groups have a xeal chance to present their case; |3) whether 
officers are strictly accountable for their work in carrying out policy 
decisions and are required to submit full reports to the member- 
ship; (4) whether the chief executive -officers are tested by open 
and honest elections at regular intervals. 

There is not enough material to apply these criteria. to Ameri- 
nd can trade unionism as a whole. What follows here applies chiefly 
to National labor- organizations, and merely contains som6 clues 
as to what the overall picture may &e. 

National Union Elections 

/Current practice in 38 national labor organizations was ex- 
V* amined. It was found that in the great majority of cases 
officers are elected by convention delegates-.. Only eight unions 
elect officers by membership refernduiti vote: the Musicians, 'the - 
Mine Workers,' the Shoe Workers, the Bakery Workers, th$ 
Tobacco Workers, the Maritime Workers, the Newspaper Guild 
and the Machinists. In four unions the membership' votes for 
candidates nominated by convention delegates: the Amalgamated 
Qothiftg Workers, the Longshoremen's and Warehousemen's, 

the Smelter Workers and the Brewery Workers. / 

r & - , * u 

Terms of office range from one to five years, but in. most cases 
terms are for two years or less, , 

* Generally qualifications for holding union office are union mem- 
bership from six months to five ye&"s> an* employment record in 
the ttade, and American citizensnip or declaration of intention. 
Few unioris have qualifications for office which- are definitely 
discriminatory v Out of 38 constitutions examined, only one con- 
tained % discriminatory clause. In the Auto Workers union qo 
candidate f oroflke may belong to any organization declared illegal 
in the United States through constitutional procedure. 
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^nere elections are held at toriVehtiorfs, delegates are usi^., n ■*&, 
free, to nominate from the floor. Where elections are hej& lft ;/ 'i:3§ 
rewertdfim vojte, nommationrare usually mailed into ttieaati<MJ^v;;? ; !^^ 
office; a certa^ number of supporting Imembers axe required 'id&v^^fe 
e.ach nominee. 



< The Advantage of the Ins '* 

*T*ip right to nominate rivaic^ndidates thus exi^ in unions, 
* but delegates and members do not always avail themselves of 
this right In most national unions administration candidates are y. 

* usually unopposed. * - 

An examination of 18 unions showed that, in most elections 
the incumbent candidates for president und secretary-treasurer are 
unopposed. In one union—rthe Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
— there have been no rival candidate*since the formation of the 
union in 1914. In the Teamsters union) Daniel Tobm has been, 
chosen president unanimously at every election since 19>07. - 

• •>. . ■ • . . - -.' •■. 

In the Letter Carriers the president was frequently contested 

during the first fifteen years of the union's existence. Since then 

rival, candidates have been named only during four elections. For 

'theoflice of secretary, rival candidates were nominated on only :; 

two occasions since the union was founded in 1890. 
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In the United Mine Workers, the offices of president and sec- 
retary-treasurer were hotly contested between 1908. and 192$ and ^ 
the vote,* was sometimes close/ Since 1928, John L. Lewis bas:; : X^ 
been president and Thomas ^Kennedy, kaetary-treasurer, une :- ?M 
opposfed. Contests fpr office have also been rare in the Electrical 
Workers t andTthe Brewery Workers. -i 






In the ILGWU, ^ction contests have been frequent during; 
the past f ojrty yfcars; l>u{ since he became president in 1932 David 
Dubinsky has been unopposed, ^ - ,:M^m 

In the Typographical Union, i^e Smelter Worker^and the Elecf 
tricafand Radio Workers national offices have been hotly contested. 
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How Unions Vote 



Generally in national union elections the convention dele- 
gates vote by secret ballot for the candidate of their choice. 
'In uncontested elections, however, a unanimous voice vote is 
necessary. , 

The method of selecting tellers varies. In certain unions the 
president appoints the tellers. This is so, in the ILGWU, the 
Teamsters, the Fur Workers, the Hod • Carriers, the Operating 
Engineers, the Railways Clerks, the Bricklayers. 

.*'.'.'*■,..*'' '•■■". 

In the Printing Pressmen's union the president, secretary- 
treasurer and one member appointed by the president are dele- 
gated to count the votes, presumably even When the two officers 
are running for re-election. Many unions, however, have pro- 
visions for avoiding irregularities or fraud in the selection of 
> tellers. Tellers are elected in the Amalgamated Qothing Work- 
ers, the Mine Workers, the Carpenters and the Actors union. In 
the National Maritime Union votes are counted by the Honest 
Ballot Association of New York City. In the Smelter Workers 
Union, the secretary-treasurer counts votes in the presence of a 
^notary public. In the Machinists, opposing candidates select two 
. tellers who choose a third. In the Musicians union, the IL&WU, 
and the Electrical Workers candidates may be present when the 
votes ate counted. 



Tenure of Office 

I Tnion democracy may be s gauged by . the turnover among., 
^ union officials, though long tenure may simply reflect approved « 
*hp the membership. * 

A study of 22 national, unions covering the period from 1920 
to* 1941 reveals that in four the same-president was in office; in 
§ve, two presidents held office; in eleven, there were three or four 
presidents; M one (the Electrical Workers) there were five presi- 
dents; and in one (The. Teachers Union) there were six. _, 
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. In some of the 22 unions, tenure of office extended well 
the 21 year period studies. The president of the Carpenters has 
held office for 26 years; the presidents of the Teamsters and Print- 
ing Pressmen for 34 years each; the president of the Musicians 
in office before the present incumbent was chief executive for 41 
years. • * 

Tenure among national secretaries shows, the same pattern. 
In the Smelter union there have been six secretaries since' 1928/ 
But the .same man held this office for 38 years in the Carpenters 
and 30 years in the Printing Pressmen. • ' % ! 

Freedom of Speech > 

A previous section of this report considered problems con- 
** nected with the right of members to. oppose official policy, 
to criticise national officers and to appeal to the members 6Y their 
delegates* for support. But the right of free speech in unions 
requires further consideration. 

"■-'■- / . . ' * & 

Union constitutions rarely contain affirmative provisions safe-' 
guarding the right of free speech. There is no union Bill qi 
* Rights. Usually the constitutions specify the conditions under 
which criticism and opposition will not be tolerated.' Often they 
also contain a vaguely worded clause which officials can, apply \ 
to a wide variety of opposition activities, frequently members,/ 
are. not sure just how far they can go in criticising their leaders. .. 

On the othef hand, union constitutions sometimes provide ways « 
for suspending or recalling officers. Where such action is pos-- * 
sible, the initiating petition must contain the names of a certain^ 
number of members and generally the issue must be $fafto a 
referendum vote. Out of 38 constitutions examined, 14 have pro* 3 
visions of this sort, but available information fails to show that 
any national officers have been ousted by this means. * « .^ 

Union Publications , ".-'■.' 

Gmiovs dIfficultibs can.be made for opposition groups seek* 
*■*.' ihg to present their views to the members or tneir delegates. 
Aside from the use of disciplinary and "expulsion ^powers, the* 
' administration can sometimes close all effective means of com- 
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. In some unions the mainchannel of commuiiication is tne < 
journal. If its columns ace closed to opposition views, crit*Es?&p®^ 
little Chance of presenting their case effectively to &e member shipfc 

^Control of the policy of union publications is generally dele- 
gated to the national executive board whicj^usually appoints the -"' 
editor. This is so in the ILGWU, the Electrical and Radio Work- 
ers, arid the Office and Professional ^Workers. Sometimes the eat 
tor is elected at conventions as in the' NationaTMaritime "Union, 
•Transport Workers and Machinists; But even under these circum- 
stances, the editor is subject to control-by the international officers. '■■'. 

! In some unions editing the union journal is attached to the 
office of the president or the secretary-treasurer. "This is so in the^ 
Pattern Makers, the Conductors, the Tobacco Workers, me^Meat 
Cutteri,- the Bakery Workers, the Railway Clerks ajjdHiie Letter 
Carriers. "* • 
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• Some uniofi constitutions protect the right or members to eaq>ress- 
^opposition views' In the official paper. If the editor of the Machin- 
ists' journal rejects any matter submitted by a local union, he 
wmust explain his reason^ by letter. If the editor, of the Tobacco' 
Workers journal, who is also the union v president^ rejects a com- 
munication from members, the member may appeal to the exed$ 
tive board. ; > "* . ■ . ,' • ' ■ .' *■ .,. V 

* The constitution of the Mine, Mill and Smelter WofkersV 
lv explicitly provides that the union journal shall be open, to |tt| 
officers and members "for the, discussion of social affairs, induS^ 
'^aVeconomic and political questions dr any other questions per- 
f&min^to the interest of the working class." The Molders constfc 
tution, onthe other hand, is ambiguous; it provides that the union 
paper shall ^be^open to all shades of thought on political, social 
•and economic questions, "provided that these* are not of a personal 
^Or a partisan political character." * T t ? 



§? y.-'. : ■ m practice union papers rarely contain serious, criticism .of ifte v '/j,:0 
|fc official family or its policies. The Tyjpo^ra^kai'and a It^pfeer. ;|t 
fe". -unions publish opposition views on Mportanlt issues; but in most. T ;v; 
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As, a result of this situation, opposition groups are, often cofl$ ^ 
pelled to issue printed matter of their own. This involves agre^' 
deal of organizatiohaLr work and expense. It also * isks violadnj^ 
union rules and regulations. #• * f ' 
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; .^ . * v ; Convention Debates 

TPo^mAT extent can opposition groups present thi 
■ ™ the entire membership at conventions? . *• 
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their views- fo\|f^ 






On this point the proceedings of fifteen unions- were examined \ ^^ 
(Covering a period of twenty years. In nearly alt unions the ^pM^jjl 
siding officer of the ^convention ca^Is for discussion bFcomniitt(^ "***'* 
sports and the policies .they propose. But convention^miiutteelsfi 
are generally appointed by the groupL already in power. 






If a committee concludes that a proposal should not be broi^ ^^ 
;u£ £rithe convention floor, delegales may bring it to the att^p^S 
p^orj-bfthe convention directiy^'But^us procedure is fatej^f^l^ 
lowed. In a union like th^ Typographical eveiyproposal submitt^^^S 
3bi a comrm^tee is presented to the nation 

likethe Carpenters, convention committees have consW^ 
;v^^ii;:pn^^ scor^in inost unions* committees would ^prjfM^|^^M 
^ ; - tes^f^'^'pigeoa^ole proposals in which • conVentibn-del^li^^JS 
p&eenumely interested. ■ . ''"■'*. i*T ■ ■■' ■'*f^l\kM$j*$m& 

At some conventions, debate is vigorous and o] 
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been marked by outspoken criticism, sharply divided opinion and 
serious threats to the existing leadership. Shortly after this union 

"was founded in 193 5, there was a sharp struggle between President 
Homer Martin's group and the group supporting certain execu- 
tive board members, Martin and his followers left the union in 
1939 to start a rival organization and R. J. Thomas became presi- 
dent of the Auto Workers. Bat convention discussions continued 
to be full, free and often bitter. At the 1942 Chicago convention 
the delegates voted down an administration proposal to raise dues 
from a dollar to $1.50 a month. There was prolonged debate over 

-a' motion to raise the president's salary -from $5,500 to $10,000 
a year with comparable increases for other officers. A compromise 
was worked out reducing each proposed new Salary by $1,060. 
The 1,700 delegates approved the increases by a margin of about 
500 votes. Another time, the delegates voted down a mild Resolu- 
tion by the « administration calling on the entire industry to join 
the union in giving up double pay for Sunday work; they kept up 
their insistence until a stronger resolution was presented. 

Delegates to Smelter Workers 1 conventions have been" equally 
free in opposing official policies. At the 1941 convention they re- 
fused to reinstate the editor of the union paper appointed by the 
president and fired by the executive board. They also voted down 
270 to 83 the president's request to appoint organizers outside the 
union's ranks. " * 

In long established unions delegates seem less ready to oppose 
official policies. Even in the Typographical Union, where debate is 
full and criticism pointed, committee reports are rarely reversed. 
The same situation prevails in other old unions like the Hosiery 
Workers and the Machinists. 

__ ^ 

.In older unions important differences of opinion axe not gen- 
erally expressed on the convention floor unless serious contro- 
versies have arisen between administrative officers and the execu- 
tive boaird or between members of the board itself. When there 
is this kind of split in the official family, both sides may have suf- 
ficient power to risk open debate on the convention floor. 

This was so at the ILGWTJ conventions between" 1924 and 1932 
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/Hen the Left and Right wings both had considerable support 
ig the members. So too, following the death of the .president 
of tfife^perating Engineers sonjr twenty years ago, there was a 
sharp stxttggle r at the 1920 convention for every office. Within 
the Flint Glas$ Workers Union opposition has recently been active 
because the unidlkofficials have been unable to cope with changing 
conditions within the industry and to curb theorise of non-union 
production. i \ X^ 

By and large, however, seridus criticism of the administration 
is rare at the conventions of most long established unions. Little 
or no expression of opposition views marked recent conventions 
of the Carpenters, Musicians, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Operative Plasterers, Operating Engineers aqd other unions., * „ 
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Debate at theise conventions is usually on minor issues. Im- 
portant, problems are sometimes discussed, But major propQsals 
presented by the officials are iarely voted down. At the 1941 con- 
vention of the Operative Plasterers, for instance, a resolution was 
presented giving the president sweeping powers to v suspend or ex- 
pel any officer or member for proper cause subject to approval by 
the executive board and appeal to the next regular convention. 
Proper cause was defined to include, among other things,' under- 
mining the working rules, wages and conditions of the members 
of any local; printing or distributing literature dealing with union 
matters withoutfirst obtaining permission from the national presi- 
dent; and all other activities violating sound union principles. Tjhe 
delegates voiced considerable opposition to this resolution but 
when the vote 'was taken they approvecl it 

Lack of vigorous opposition at jaaost conventions of £he oldef 
unions may reflect two things: general apathy kmong the members 
or general approval of the way officials are running the union. But 
it also raises two questions basic to trade union democracy. Are 
opposition groups afraid to voice criticism? Is the expression of 
opihioij controlled by a small group iri power? 

Top union officials are in a 'position to impose serious penalties 

upon-^ny group openly opposing, them. These |ange from dis- 

, criminatory treatment of grievances to suspension or expulsion. 
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Whether or not such tactics ate used, it is advisable from a civU 
liberties standpoint to establish appropriate safeguards. 

Reports to Members 

* A nother test of trade union democracy is the report of officers 
*"* to the membership. Unions fulfill one of their most important 
obligations to their members when they require full and complete, 
accounting of funds, detailed reports of the activities of organ- 
izers, business agents, regional, district and national officers- This 
basic obligation is violated where reporting is incomplete, mis- 
leading or sporadic* v * " 

* In most unions the president, secretary-treasurer and other prin- 
cipal officers submit regular reports to the national convention and 
between convention^ to the executive board. Some unions require 
that between conventions financial reports be made available to 
thp , membership immediately, but the usual practice is to require 
publication of convention reports only, 

The national president's report to the membership usually con* 
sists of a general review*bf the administration's work and achieve- 
ments since the preceding convention. This report is thefi referred 
to the appropriate convention committee. After the committee 
approves it, the convention votes to accept or reject it So fat as 
the authors know no convention has. ever rejected a presidential 
report. 

Action on reports by national officers is usually perfunctory* 
It would probably improve the situatiorf if reports were circulated 
among local unions well before national conventions, so that dele- 
gates would have a chance to digest them. 

Furthermore, many unions take no steps to insure that officers' 
reports shall be accurate, detailed and comprehensible. The na- 
tional president rarely reviews, point by point, the steps which the 
previous convention had ordered him to take. Local gjrbups ojr 
delegates are rarely shown in detail how -national- representatives 
in their region have carried out particular responsibilities. 



Often the reports of national officers are no more than a review 
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df past achievements. Convention committees in charge of various 
reports add little more, In unions like the Brewery Workers, Meat 
Gutters, Bricklayers, Maritime Workers, Longs&oremen*s Associa- 
tion, Transport Workers and many others, little can be gleaned 
from the president's report as to how he actually discharges the 
responsibilities of his office. More detailed and illuminating are 
presidential reports at recent conventions of the Mine Workers,, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers,, ILGWU, Railway Clerks aad 
most of the printing trades unions. The most careful and Complete' 
reports are in the Typographical Unions 

Financial Reports ? 

/^urrbnt union practice regarding financial reports and audit* 
^■** ing varies widely. In most unions the executive board is re- 
sponsible for all union property including funds. Sometimes the 
board must aqthorize every expenditure. This is so, for, example, 
in the Federation of Government Employees and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. More frequently, the board is merely required 
to audit the secretary-treasurer's books periodically. This is so in 
die Brewery Workers, the State, County and Municipal Employees* 
the 1 Smelter Workers, the Transport Workers, the ILGWU and 
the Auto Workers. 
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In several unions a board of trustees, elected like other national 
officers, acts as custodian of funds. This is the. case in unions like 
the Textile Workers, Electrical and Radio Workers, Railroad 
Trainmen, Conductors, Railway Clerks -and Molders. Some unions ; 
require trustees to' report at regular intervals to the executive board 
or the convention.. In addition, a few unions, such as the electrical 
and Radio Workers and the Textile Workers, require periodic 
audits by a certified public accountant. . i 

Certain unions require that quarterly or semi-annual reports be 
distributed to the locals. Such unions include, the Automobile 
Workers, Marine Workers, Transport Workers* Mine, Workers 
and Longshoremen's Association. - 

■* Itf the Transport Workers, the executive board may jkrchas£ 
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p.roperry with, union funds only with the approval of a majority 

of. the members voting in a referendum. 

Examination of financial statements in fifteen unions shows 
itar:;ir*g contrasts. Organizations like the ILGWU, Hosiery Work- 
ers >ree^ Workers and Typographical Union issues detailed state- 
ments These show the receipts and disbursements o£ all local 
'r^odies and all benefit funds. A member in any ILGWU local can 
e&sih* discover just how nsuch money his local received during 
tne vear new much k turned over to the national office, joint boards 
anc oep^rtments, and how-* much it spent ior administrative, or- 
can^ariofui 3sid relief purposes. On "this score, standards among 
tv?<- ^.ions - tjne prating trades are also very high. 

C^ner r,a;ion.a; unions, however, are extremely lax. The last 
nn^cua. statement of the Hod Carriers Union covered the 30-year 
penoe rrom cj^-t :o J 941. It simply gave overall totals of monthly 
receipts #ni' expenditures for each year. The 1400 delegates at the 
■ ^4 1 convention tried to get a more complete accounting but failed, 
Uriens *ike me Engineers and Plasterers have more detailed re- 
our these are -hardly mc&e illuminating. 
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Dues and Initiation Fees 
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;t of ; S union constitutions examined, eleven -specify the 
amount of dues locals may charge. Thirteen specify only the 
minimum amount with no hint pf a maximum limit. In fourteen- 
there is no constitutional requirement ^of any" kind. -Most unions 
in the' first group charge monthly dues of $1.00. Two go as high 
as -two dollars and the Pattern Makers $2.35. For 4 special groups 
o( workers m highly paid trades the dues are even higher, but 
these are excepoons. In the second group of unions, the minimum 
called for bv the constitution is $1.00 a month. 



' Initiation fees follow a similar pattern'. Of the 38 union con- 
stitutions examined, 17 specify the initiation fee which locals may 
cfr&tge; ten set a minimum amount and*eleven ignore the question. 
In the" first groups, fees range from $1.00 to $10.00 in the Tobacco, 
Textile, Hosiery, Newspaper, Mine Workers and th6 Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. In the second group, the minimum initiation 
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fee ranges from $1*00 in the Gbvernmeat Employees to $10.00 in 
the Longshoremen's Association. 

Where dues and initiation fees are set by the institution, . 
changes usually require approval by the membership or action by 

the national convention* * . - ■ 

As a, rule, there are also checks on levying special assessments. 
Out of 54 constitutions examined, only eight allow the executive 
board to levy any assessments it sees fit and for any purpose. These 
include the Boot and Shoe Workers, Marine Workers, Hatters, 
Mrintenance of Way Employees and Mine Workers; The presi- 
dent of the Trainmen's union, acting with the secretary-treasurer 
and trustees, has similar sweeping powers* At thp other extreme, ; 
the Maritime union's constitution provides that "there shairbe no 
assessments of any description." Eight other unions— including the 
Hosiery Workers, Machinists, Transport Workers, Pattern Makers 
and Electrical and Radio Workers— require approval of the con- 
vention or a referendum vote. 

■ > - 

Where dues, initiation fees and special assessments are de-^ 
termined by the national organization, two safeguards are neces- 
sary against violations of individual liberties and the rights of local 
groups: the* national convention must approve such financial ac- 
tions and it must be truly representative of the membership. 

Where these conditions prevail, national control of finances gives 
better protection to the individual members, than local control. A 
curb is placed on dictatorial tendencies among local union business 
agents, managers and executive officers. Some of the most notorious 
cases of financial exploitation have occurred in local unions with ' 
considerable autonomy.. Proper national standards tend to check 
local bossiscoL Where national leadership itself is Corrupt, other , 
remedies are necessary. ■* !'"■"/"> 

Negotiation of Contracts 

In considering control over contract negotiations, the main prob- 

* lem is how much authority should be vested' in thev national' 
officers,- the national convention and the local or district organiza- 
tions. 

• _ 61 • 
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In a few unions authority, to negotiate and sigfn contracts on be- 
half of locals is vested solely in the national officers. The presi- 
dent of the Electrical Workers, for example* has this .power; so 
has the president of the Hod Carriers, but his actions are subject 
to review by the executive board. * 

In the Hosiery Workers, authority is vested ia the national ex- 
ecutive board, subject to a referendum Vote of the general member- 
ship. In several other urfions, the executive board ccJoperates with 

* - 
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Many aspects of collective bargaining involve technical, com- 
* • y plicated economic problems requiring quick action based 6ri a broad 
understanding of industrial problems. Delegates to national con- 
ventions or the membership at large are hardly in a position to 
' ? determine matters of this kind. As a rule, unions are more success- 
ful in meeting technological and market changes when the officers 
are allowed to negotiate agreements without ranjc and file ratMca- T 
4iori, subject, to general jdirective by the membership, as iridicated 
in the fallowing section on' "Minimum Standards." 

The Cigarmakers arte a good example of what happens when 
this 'rule is disregarded. Despite appeals from the national officers, 
a referendum of Cigarmakers voted against new methods of > ma- 
chine production. A§ a result, membership fell from 44,432 in 
1912 to 7,000 in 1924. The glass bottle blowers, flint glass work- 
ers and hosiery workers have done much better by granting na- 
* tional officers broad authority to make final settlements. j , 

.\* 
Similar considerations apply to demands for greater locator \ 
district autonomy. Local issues often have national significance.* 
If locals or districts were free to organize and call strikes or sign 
contracts on their own authority, the interests of the, workers and of 
th^ union would be greatly jeopardized. Consequences are likely 
, to be most serious in industries like coal mining where competi- 
tive labor costs arerextremely important. Hence the national officers 
of the Mine Workers have gone to great lengths to maintain Uni- 
form wage standards* When necessary they even appoint district 
officers. Such practices are admittedly undemocratic, but a safe** 
guard exists if the national conyentipa exercises effective control 
"' \ over the nation aLoffiersr ~~~~~ r '<■*,■ 
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local fept^ea^v^s during contract negotiations; one or ^dre' 
of its agents sits in on the negotiating committee. The constitu- 
tion of the Auto Workers empowers the, board to supervise or 
guide and advise the local during negotiations. 

In most unions contract negotiations are carried on by local or- 
ganizations but approval by the, national president or executive 
board is necessary before contracts are signed. This is so in dhe 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Te^ile Workers, Fur Workers, 
Painters, Auto Wcfrkers, Longshoremen's Association, Transport 
Workers and many other unions, 

Some^ftions require the locals to submit contract proposals fdr 
approval by the national executive board before submitting them 
to the employers. This is so in the Teamsters, Typographical, Print- 
ing Pressmen and Brewery Workers. 

Contrary to general practice elsewhere, the joint boards or dis- 
trict organizations in the ILGWU and the State, County and 
Municipal Workers exercise full authority in contract negotiations. 

Mmimum *■*-*/■ 

nother type of national control ovep; local contracts is found 
in unions which prescribe minimun#Standards in their laws. 

In the Brewery Workers every contract must contain at least, 
mmimum wages and' maximum hours decided by the national con- 
vention. In addition; there. are constitutional clauses affecting over- 
time, layoffs, Sunday work and arbitration. The printing trackr 
unions also prescribe standards in their constitutions. J*he News- 
paper Guild may suspend without, executive board permission the 
charter of any local which deviates from the collective bargaining 
program adopted by the convention. The* Shoe, Workers ex- 
ecutive board drafts a standard agreement; after adoption by refer- 
endum vote of the members, this is binding on all locals; departures 
are valid only on executive board approval. 

/ . - «r* -..-■"• ■'■-.* 

Generally, demands are drawn up by afe contract committee. 
They are submitted for discussion to whatever body has the au- 
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thority: tx> a local membership meeting, or to a district or national 
convention. Once approved, demands are negotiated with employer 
spokesmen by the principal union officers involved. The final terms 
agreed upon are usually referred to the members or delegates for 
ratification. 



In unions like the Hosiery Workers, demands are discussed at 
national conventions, negotiated by the national executive board 
and approved by referendum vote of the general membership. A y 
referendum among members affected is also required by the News- 
paper Guild, Shoe "Workers, Marine Workers, Longshoremen's 
Association and Transport Workers) Of ten^orking members of 
the union are included on the negotiati^g^committee. This makes 
it possible for the membership to have more complete reporting 
on the negotiations and gives the rank and file greater partitipa-* 
tion in dealing with employers. 

In the northwestern jpaper industry, negotiations are conducted 
before a large audience of rank and file representatives; 

Strike* 

|W[ational organization's exercise complete or partial control 
A ^ of strike actions in various ways. '' j - 

At ope extreme is the Musicians Union- where the^hational presi- 
dent is empowered to call strikes on iiis own initiative. In. the 
Printing Pressmen's and the Shoe Workers the executive board 
Printing Pressmen's and the Boot and Shoe Workers the executive 
board has similar powers. At the other extreme are unions like 
the Longshoremen, Warehousemen and the Hod Carriers which 
require only that national officers be notified of a work stoppage. 

In 21 out of 54 unions investigated it was found that financial 
aid in case of a strike can be granted only on approval of the execu- 
tive board. Six unions specifically provide that a local's charter 
shall be revoked in a strike not authorized by the executive board 
or the president. Seventeen unions provide that authorization by •• 
international officers is "necessary" before a strike can be called.' 
Charter revocation is not mentioned in the union constitution, but 
can probably be applied* J..-*** 
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, In many unions a strike may be called only after a referenSuo^ "$@| 
by the membership of die locals involved; in most cases a two-V ^' 
thirds majority is required. General strikes, involving, most 01? all 
of the membership, can rarely be called' without approval of the 
national oraahrtatijsm. Such strikes may be recommended by the 
executive board p£ the Maritime Union and the Auto Workers, 
but can be called only after a referendum vote of the members.. 






Most important strikes, involving new contracts, national or- 
ganizing campaigns' and the like, are voted on, by delegates with 
the understanding that the president and executive board will be 
free to call the strike when and if occasion requites. It is customary 

. for national officials to use mandates of this kind as part of their, 
bargaining strategy, but it also gives them broad powers over 

*their unions. Sometimes an authorization to strike is not acted 
upon until months later. By that time conditions may change sub- 
stantially from the time the vote was takem 

s ' * /-..-'"•■■ -*--.■ 

At no point in union .policy is the conflkt between democratic 
procedures and ; administrative effectiveness^more acute than in 
formulating'strike programs. All union constrictions should pro- 
vide that strikes cannot be called without prior authorization, of 
the majority of the, members or their delegates. Th^ actual execu- 
tion of a strike program^musfc of course be entrusfed to the union's : 
officers. Th€-orrtyway abuses can be avoided is to outline in detail 
the various steps whick officers may take after a strike mandate 
has been granted and to requk^gtrict accounting after the strike 
is ended. 
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xT^he general principles affecting the civil rights of the part|>*4. 
.*\to industrial conflict form the background on which the rights : 
of trade union members are cast. The democratic principles which 
apply to these rights ate part of the entire structure of relation- 
ships between employers and workers, and between both and the 
public. Those principles are now fairly clearly established by 
law and court decisions. * 

gelation to issues of civil liberty* the American Civil Liberties 
Union has long formulated these democratic principles in indus- 
trial conflict-in the following declaration. ' 

Rights of (Organized Wor|cm v 

1: The right of workerstSk.strike should not be, qualified or ^ 
restricted in any way; to compeNmen^ against their will to con- 
tinue working for another is a clear violation of civil liberty. In 
time of war, trade unions may agree to- forego this ri^it to strike; 
but this voluntary agreement in ho way abrogates the b^sic right, 
to strike. No general limitation should be put on the right to 
strike by suclv "cooling-off" periods as tend to defer to the last 
possible Moment all attempts at agreement and thus often to de-, 
fe|t the object of promoting early mediation, * 

2. The right of workers to organise and select representatives 
for collective bargaining free ftom coercion by employer^ should 
be m'aintained under the protection of federal and state law, 

3. Injunctions in labor disputes should not be issued to restrain 

peaceful activties. . ' 

.?■* 

4. The right to picket peacefully at any time and at any place 
for any purpose should be maintained, subject only to control of 
traffic, order and fraudulent signs. 

"5. , Closed shop contracts between employers and unions in-- 
volve no issue of civil liberties if membership in unions is, open 
to till qualified workers, without discrimination. -There is a furida- * 
mental incompatibility in the existence of a closed shop, Involving, 
a closed union. No union which -enjoys a closed shop privilege ~ 
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should siso have the rijht to limit it$ membership by dosiiig itsc v ; ; p 

membership rolls, % prohibitive,, or'- "excessive fees and, 6aab-~pfr$£$ 3f ' i 

By issuing other than temporary* work-permits to non-members. --X ; i||||§| 

6. The use of anti-trust laws to prosecute ordinary trade union: 

activities as restraints of trade-should be opposed. . . ,»^ 

7. Laws penalizing trade unions which, bar membership on V||T 
the ground of face, sex, national origin, religion or political affilia- £^j||gHi 
tion should be supported. - r l ' 

8. Proposals for compulsory arbitration 6f labor disputes should 
be opposed, as well as proposals lor Compulsory incorporation of 
unions, . ? ; 

9- No resorptions 'should fee placed by law on the freedom of ^,^m 
tfiiions to contribute funds to political campaigns but provision* ^ J 
should be made for authorization only by membership vote, with 
the right of the minority not to bea&essed. > p 

10. No legal restraints should be imposed on the right of ^ jJlil 
union members who^are not American citizens to participate in iffii 
union affairs equally^ with other: members 



Rights of Non-Union Workers 






11. The rkht of access'to plants on strike by non-union workers 
as dis^n^iis&d from strike-breakers is primarily a matter of polic- 
ing, and should be protected by public agencies. > 7 ■$■•■ 



Rights of Employers 



12. The right of employer^ to freedom of speech ,concerrim|; 

unions should be sustained^ except v#icre their utterances in the 

light "of the ckdiinstances under which they are made constitute. 

Gpercipia against their employees, • .-■ --■."._ 'fy^BM 

^ ^ ........ ._™ 






The cfemocratic principles ^expressed in the above declaratiort,|? 
represent on me whole the dominant. tendencies in public policy ■ A -* n,w * 3W 
latctdown by* the courts, me' federal government, and the ptiti- 
cipal industrial; states. Triey are continually under attack in ; 6flfe 
respec^t5r^anotherj and legislation to oualif y mem is^ const^Qti^ 
before Congress or the states. v ^^ *'•'■- V c; > 
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But the protections which on the whole have been a< 
to labor organizations are sufficiently established to justity a ideri 
manjl on trade unions Wat they should in their internal 'a&airs. 
conform to the democratic principles of which they are in other. 4 
relationships the teneficiaries. Furthermore, they are spokesmen 
for workers, and as such they are m aiHafdefensible position in 
demanding democratic rtghfe: unless m^^ unreservedly practice 
these principles in their own '"" ' 
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As this survey indicates, the majority of unions satisfy reason- 
able requirements of: democratic practice, though few are entirely ■•. . 
free from criticism £ot lack of it in one respect or -another. ITje r j ^ 
chief compla'ints by rank and file members corieern4ack of oppor- '- 
tunity for full participation in the, conduct of a union's affairs, ; : , 
tending to the perpetuation in office of entrenched officials; the l| 
di&culty of organizing an ; opposition to the leadership; the lade- t 
of adequate machinery for review of expulsions ah4 suspensions; i v ? ' 
the penalties imposed by, varied means on critics of the leadership; : *^/ ^ . 
the lack of control oyer expenditures and assessments m many ; ^.^r; 
* unions; disaimination in assignment to jobs; ajid i c»dw||bn«/£x^v; ; ^ 
^membership based on race, sex or political connections./ -i ?: 

'' Similar complaints are doubtless jnade by £ank ana file members^.* K , 
of other associations^ they are Innerent in /the ^t^ y pt.i^J^^l:'$.' 
cratic processes at the difficult point of balance between leaidejr^pt "^J; 
and membership. The icleal, of/coursej is that leadership shp^ ^ |g 
represent the majority of members, expressing themselves in regular , ( .; iJ 
free elections on men and measures based on access to full infer* '■£$. &?. 
mation on union affair s^ and that minorities should have the, f^ht f ; •: 
of free criticism and of opposition within the union,- wjthout^ 
penalties' or interference. No legislation nor intervention hy the% 

'courts caa guarantee such results; though it can encourage them 1 
by affording review by public authority, of Violations of members' 
rights underupion cofistitutidns, ;, . * . ^ V'-f- ; £ 
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A "BiH of Ri^ts" for IJnioWMembers 



tfhe encouragement of democratic .standards in unions should 
• lie the obligation of tne labor movement j^self^and every possibfe 
^pressure should be exerted from within' and without the lator| 
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dfl$gbte£bft£$e union members, c0uclaed v mjterm&oi the; ^RS^Ifl 

of an industrial worker. - . <"'■•'. ••■■"',■' '.. , •7.* .:7^777fill| 

!;■ Membership, in a trade union appropriate to his Jrade o$ H?i8ft 

• filing and to bis place of residence. This right is not to (i'denie% 
(1) by discriminations based upon race, creed^color, sex, national H^Tfill 
origin or political affiliation, nor (2) by the imposition of restric- 
tive^ojf excessive initiation fees ? nor ( $>') bjfe any other limitations 
on membership than incompetence in his trade* or callir^,.ba4 ; , r ^ 
morai character or a record of anti-unio|Tactivity. . ;-\ \.^i_t TWSlI 

• i! Democratic participation |ii the* conduct' of the ; unioteo%7§l|! 
whiclj he belongs. This right obviously requires democratic organs ;|^|f| 
izatioh.of the union, inclusive of local, district, state, national .Jjr ri7||| 

• and intemationai units; '^ 

in democratic organization of trade unions are (a) proyisionl S*Sf 
for; regular meetings or xonyebtlons held at reasonable •in^rya}s^5^^^ & 
{b) *7f air elections, (c) free discussion within me;«nion.;of7^(||^^ 
union problems,- and (dV control of dues, assessments, and finiii |Ji^ 

7c^imattersby memen^ and. aumentfe;^^ 

* < ■ • ■ jteriodjc reports to members, on .union finances. v .^ .i 

' •■ .'.7,7 3. Protection withto his union- against arbitrary proceedings L .. 4 «_| 
of a disciplinary character, to Jxe' guaranteed by comtitutjotiat £&*il8 
provisions for fair hearings before persons other man those 1 "" 1 -* -.,.*-« 

" *ingcWges> and;w^^^ 

^4; Fair and equal treatment with respect to job placei^ent7lS.7{^^p 
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Scales where the union e^rtises con%>t ove^employmeiit^ 
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like any Bills of Eights, these four rioints merely f sketch:^ ^^p 
• jbasis Tof llemoctatic participation. And like other Bills ^of BSgb^; ^^ 
..> ^eir guarantees need to be implemented, the t be^^in^eni^aj ^1^ 
7x tion & &£ course to be found in union constitutions, references to '% 7 

7 ^kiiS^^wbny the rights set forth ajjo^de^nocratic^t^^ 
v^>^r^^rV-me7iM^wmg > pj^ \./ : - "' ' : v ^:^-*^ 
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1« Membership Control v 

1. Provision for the removal of elective officers by recall of 
the membership on petition; and upon charge and trial before 
a union committee* 

2. A provision for initiating action by union members on pro- 
posals which when backed by sufficient signatures must come 
before a meeting for vote; and with provisions for a referendum 
vote of the membership by ballot on proposals either referred by 
the officers and executive board or by a petition sufficiently 
supported. 

3< Delegates to national conventions of the union should be * 
elected by the members by secret ballot, eitber together with the 
election of other union officials, or in open meeting of the union 
after nominations have been duly made, opento all union members. 

4. Iri x connection with elections of union officials, provision - 
should be made for nominations by petition as well as, by a nom- ^ 
inating committee. The election should be held by a secret ballot x 
and representatives of the candidates or of competing tickets should 
be permitted at the count. In ordfcr to avoid resort to the courts, 
election controversies involving recount? or charges of irregularity 
should be settte4 either by calling on the officials of the national 
union, by % convention vote, or an outside impartial agency. 

5. All changes in the constitution of the Union should be made* 
only by a vpte of the members either at a'meeting at t which the 
proposed changes have been distributed in advance and with full 
opportunity lor discussion; or by ballot at an election or by 
referendum vote, 1 




2. Control of Finances • 

^ 1. Special assessments should be levied only after a majority 
vote of approval by members and if for political purposes the 
assessments should be wholly voluntary, and no member should 
be assessed for a political purpose which he does not support 

2. Appropriations from union-funds should not be made with- 
out approval by the; union membership in open meeting, espe- 
cially for purposes oiitside the established field of the union's busi- 
ness — such as contributions* to public causes, political campaigns,; V 
' agencies outside &ie union fields war relief, etc. 
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3; Publicity to Members 

1. Provision fof'llie right of members to print and distribute 
within |he union membership, and without penalty, their views 
on any issue affecting the union- g / 

2. Arrangements by which" the records of the union are avail- 
3M§ for inspection by any member as a matter of routine, including 
the constitution, by-laws, minutes and financial records. - 

'3. Provision for the distribution to all members of copies of 
the working agreements and contracts entered into by the union. 

4. Provision for publication in the official organ of- the unfoh, 
(or if no official organ exists, by distribution in leaflet or pamphlet 
forpi) of the decisions of the executive board, of membership 
meetings, ?md financial reports. Where there is ah official organ 
its columns should be open to the expression of views iti i opposi- 
tion to those of the union administration. 

5. All notices of membership meetings should contain a, state- 
ment of any important or exceptional business to come before 

' the membership. 

4* Discipline * 

Members charged %ith . t offenses against the union which 
might result in suspension or expulsion should have the right to 
"a hearing before a committee composed of persons independent 
pf those who bring the charges. The hearing should be open to 
union merribers. A stenographic record should be kept and those 
charged should have the right to counsel and co call witnesses. 
Any member suspended or expelled should have the «ght of appeal 
to another body within the union superior to and independent t>f 
,the trial committee, or to a membership meeting; and further, the 
right of appeal to an outside body provided by law as recommended 
■, on page 83. ' ■* 

5. Job Assignment , 

In filling jobs the union should follow either the rule of 
seniority-T-which is tength of membership in the union 1 — or in times 
vof unemployment, share*the-work arrangements or preference to 
^"^tose who have been the longest unemploycL 
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6, Business Agents . 

Business agents of the union should be dbyosen By and, 
responsible to the executive board, not to the presi4ent, in ore 
to avoid the creation of a political machine of paid office-hbldlrs* 



". We have not included any reference <to membership participa- 
tion in negotiating contracts or in calling strikes, since thpse prac- 
tices are discussed in the text of the survey with some indication 
of the most desirable arrangements. Nor do contract negotiations 
or calling strikes lend themselves as clearly to a formulation of 
democratic principles because considerable discretion and freedom 
of action must be lodged in executive hands. Membership ap- c 
proval* of contracts entered into, or the formulation of general 
demands or minimum standards are obviously dlsitable practices, 
and if more widely established would avoid the sell-outs and cor- 
ruption which have marked some union dealings. Membership 
control of strikes by taking a strike vote in advance is also a -de-,* 
sirable practice, but it presents difficulties in many circumstances 
which prevent laying down a general rule. 

" *■ ** » ■ ■ 

In recommending that a "Bill of Rights" and these implemefltr 11 
ing -provisions be adopted by labor unions, we are aware that stome 
limits must be placed on the individual member's f teedqpi or else . 
the organisation's effectiveness would soon be impaired for lack 
of internal discipline. Once general .policies have been formulated, 
therefore, the executive should be left free to put the program 
into action and to, demand general observance. A line should be, 
drawn to prevent individual members or minority groups from 
thwarting the declared will of the majority.; 

j But these proposals certainly" could not have such results. In-? 
deed, they would tend to eliminate rule by minority groups and 
foster representative government. Nor would unions be weakened 
if these proposals were adopted. The vitality of labor organiza- 
tions in the last analysis depends on the supjx)rt of their members. 
Measures calculated to increase member participation <kmld hardty 

lessen their 'strength. 

_!&_ • ■'■"'■■ 

■ ' ' ' .' * - • i " ' * . ■ ■ • ■ 

Other issues arise which, do not l&d themselves as readily to> 
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specificatk>ns for inclusion' in union constitutions and practice but 
which equally affect democracy and members* rights. l*hese con- 
cern the^limits upon ^embers' criticisms made outside the union 
and related to action taken by the union. In this respect, a line 
needs to |>e drawn between criticism of action taken by unions on 
non-union matters, such as oh public issues /and political questions, 
on which a dissenting minority should bi free to express itself 
without penalty. On the other hand, taking: criticism of the con- 
duct of the union or internal union jiffairslpto the public press 
or befpre other organizations outside the uaidn— -save for legal 
aid in court contests or when all channels within the union are 
closed — i§ a breach of discipline pn&ped^subject to action. 

- No disciplinary action should \be taken against members on 
account of political or religious beliefs or affiliation. These are 
rights which should be freely exercised by all citizens. If political 
or religious beliefs lead to practices Ruthin the union detrimental 
to the conduct of the uniojx, those practices or acts, not beliefs or 
membership in any religious or political organization, should be 
the sole ground for discipline. Unions may properly exercise discre- > 
tion in setting reasonable qualifications for office-holding, such as 
denying fhat privilege to non-citizens, or to advocates of totali- 
tarian principles- ; 

Control of Local Uniojns 

The suspension of local unions by national or international ^ 
unions raises difficult problems regarding the line to be drawn 
between legitimate and unwarranted exercise of power. It is ob- 
viously legitimate for a national or international union to suspend 
a local when, it has clearly violated its own constitution or that of 
the international; or when it seems clear that a fraudulent election 
has taken place. In the case of jpexsistent offenses it- is entirely 
legitimate for the international union to revoke the diarter of a 
local and to Qrganiz a new body. From all such actions a dissatisfied 
local union Should have of course the right of appeal to the 
courts besides the appeal usual in union practice to the ultimate^ 
union authority, the natidnal convention or a r&erenmim of the'' 

national ipemtjersbip. 

*■ ■ . - x *■ i. 

r The power to suspend locals and revoke charters has-been, 
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however, so often abused that *mion statutes should take particu- 
lar care to specify the precipe cirtumstances under which suspen- 
sions or revocations may take place. Generally; speaking, the line 
should be drawn between legitimate action taken when a local 
union violates constitutional provisions or conducts a fraudulent 
election, and unwarranted cases in, which the local opposes the 
union's national administration or exercises its autonomy^on mat- 
ters not in violation of any constitutional provision; 

The National Convention 

Action by local unions achieves democracy only in a limited, 
though basic, sphere. The national convention affords larger "op- 
portunities for progress in this direction, and ways of improving 
this phase of onion government should be emphasized: If officers 
were under obligation to explain all major decision! at conven- 
tions and to secure the approval of delegates, opportunities for 
abuse would be reduced. To assist delegates in the task of apprais- 
ing executive policies, chief reliance would still have to be plaeed 
on convention reports. To avoid ' 'packing" the various committees 
with official * supporters—particularly the committees on creden- 
tials, officer reports and laws — these committee members should 
not be appointed by the national president. They should be chosen 
by the exectu/ve board, or better still, by th$ membership of the 
local or district organizations. 

Whatever the means of selection, the object shoulcTbe to secure 
a detailed, thorough appraisal of executive policies by men who 
are not dependent on the national officers. The national convention 
is too cumbersome a body to exercise effective supervision over 
officer activities. Thus there is need for a continuous check on 
union executives and their appointees, the logical agency for this 
purpose being the national executive board. If that board could 
be made representative *o£ .different sections of the membership 
by a system of proportional representation, and at the same time 
, independent of the other national officers, its usefulness as a Super- 
visory agency would be greatly enhanced- Otherwise its veto power 
is likely tefdeteriorate into a mere "rubber stamp" for the officials. •' 

Limits ixi Reform* by Rules 

It is clear that no reforms in union constitutions, rules and regu- 
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lotion* will in themselves achieve trade union democracy and* ; 
insure against undemocratic practices. Just as in political Ii£e v am : " 
bitious men will seek to gain power by riding rough-shod over 
constitutions and rules or by manipulating democratic machinery 
to their own purposes. No rules or regulations will stop packing 
meetings with the followers of a group determined to achieve 
power; they will not stop strong-arm methods of gangsterism; they 
will not prevent a minority from achieving control by outsitting 
the majority at interminable meetings, nor prevent a determine^ 
minority fmm^getting together in a caucus and voting en bloc 
after dividing its opponents.--— _____ 

These methods, comftibn to other associations and^sound to 
mark trade union politics as well, can be avoided only by a mem- 
bership determined not to tolerate fraud, chicanery, gangsterism, 
minority rule, and other undemocratic devices, , In unions, as in 
other associations, constant yigilahce by a sufficient number ,of 
members is required to insure' democratic practice, with a constant 
fight against every encroachment upon it. 

The Means of Achievement 

It will be said that these recommendations for better democrtaic 
practices in trade unions are counsels of perfection that even if 
considered and acted upon k would take years for the thousands 
of local unions throughout the country to, conform to the better 
practices suggested. 

It is obvious that if such changes as are recommended are to 
be left to local unions atottelthey <jannot .be accomplished in tifne 
to offset the ominous drive against trade unions which is in so 
lafge part based upon charges of autocratic^behavior. It is clear, ' 
therefore, thatmeasures must be adopted primarily not by local 
unions but by the international prions of which they are a part; 
and also by isome stimulus on the part of the federations represent- 
ing the two great divisions of the American trade union movement, 
and by the Association of Railway Labor Executives. . 

Such a stimulus would represent something of a departure; 

/from established practice, for these federations do not exercise, 
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disciplinary powers and rarely take the lead in recommending 
action to constituent unions. ' 

Since the AFL's inception, final authority over any affiliated 
unioft has been lodged in the Federation's annual convention. 
This alone is empowered, under the AFL constitution and by-laws, 
to suspend, expel, or otherwise discipline any member organiza- 
tion. But in dealing with its constituent bodies, the AFL's entire^ 
emphasis has been and remains upon an autonomy often anarchic. ' 
In 1907, Samuel Gompers, AFL fouding'father, declared that "in- 
herently an international union is sufficient to itself." And four 
years later he amplified the implications of this remark by spying 
that "the affiliated organizations of the AFL are held. together 
by moral obligations, by a spirit of comraderie, a spirit o£ group 
patriotism, a spirit of mutual assistance." The AFL'S ruling groups 
have adhered tenaciously to this view. 

To be sure* four times yearly, the AFL council (consisting of 
the president, secretary- treasurer, and fifteen vice-presidents, aty 
annually elected) meets to carry on the ad interim affairs of the 
Federation. But fundamentally, the council can rarely do anything 
about the behavior of an AFL affiliate except to recommend, or 
invoke the always mercurial gods of moral suasion. 

Certainly up until five years ago, the Council had no power to 
suspend an affiliate, or otherwise discipline it, except for (1) the 
,non-payment of per capita dues (2) or failure to pay strike as- 
sessments. However, early in 1938, the Council — in a maneuver 
to disrupt the then Committee for Industrial Organization — voted 
itself some new, extra-special, powers enabling it to suspend or 
expel any affiliate found guilty of "dualism," i.e. helping to foster 
or otherwise aiding, any rival labor , movement The legality of 
this self-imposed authority remains debatable; the more particu- 
larly since it had to be ratified by an annual convention which 
alone had the right to confer this kind of authority upon the . 
Council. 
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Today in practices only a, 2/3 majority, vote at the annual con- 
vention of the AFL can change the charter, or character ofc.any, . 
affiliate. But this vote itf itself ,£an remain * mandate t|iat^not""4 
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mandatory. If for example a 2/3 vote should be carried for the 
proposal that all AFL unions must admit Negroes t or revise their 
constitutions to admit members of minority groups, these* could 
bejpnly/'for the record" gestures, for there is no agency within 
the AFL to enforce convention votes in a way that could override 
the inherent sovereignty of an international union. 

It would be helpful, but only up to a point, to have the AFL 
create committees to advise its constituent unions on such matters 
as race discrimination.- But the AFL historically does not lean 
toward the creation of committees for many purposes exce.pt im- 
mediate bread and butter advantage. As an illustration, its special 
committee to cut down on immigration to safeguard jobs for the 
native-born may be considered typical. 

On the other hand, the CIO has officially and typically set up a 
committee on race discrimination to combat anti-minority group 
tendencies among its membership. This action reflects a somewj 
more progressive philosophy, as put into effect by a leadership 
jthat, in making broad policy, is more cohesive than thatorthe AFL. 




While the CIO's executive board of 4^i$ the counterpart of 
the AFL's executive council* in theory, In practice the CIO's six 
vice-presidents together with its president and secretary-treasurer 
more nearly parallel the AFL council's powers and functions. The 
important difference in CIO structure is its greater "density of 
power" as shown by its constitution of November 1938 under 
which the President is given somewhat Draconian prerogatives, 
serving .in the double capacity as chief administrator and chief 
magistrate, subject only to the check of review by the CIO execu-' 
tive board. 
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While no specific authority 'is granted to intervene in the con- 
duct of an affiliated union, it would seem that the CIO in theory 
at least is able to do so. This authority has not yet been formally 
exercised. 



The Association of Railroad Labor Executives, a loose federa- 

* * 

^fei^ipf the heads of the railway unions has no powers of discipline 
f and can Only recommend action. It has never stepped out in front 
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on any issue of minority group protection or tradfe unioxi 
democracy* 

It is clearly within the traditional powers of international unions 
to adopt for themselves and their locals rules and regulations of 
a character to adiieve democratic ends. Federations of labor or- 
ganizations exercise no such power; but recommendations of fed- 
eration conventions, of executive boards, and of committees always 
carry weight throughout the entire labor movement. 

If anything approximating the changes recommended is to be 
achieved; it will be accomplished only by the interest and support 
of the /'top" leadership of the American labor movement in all 
its branches, plus what we believe to be the already considerable 
pressure among the rank and file. It may seem paradoxical to rely 
for re^m§-e|R5il a leadership whose power would appear to be 
circumscribed by adopting the changes recommended. But it seems 
apparent that enough of thlt leadership is sufficiently democratic 
in purpose jto set in motion forces which will tend to achieve these 
results. „ *-* . 

It is of some importance to note that abusive praptice&pn the part 
of union officials are usually In violation of the spirit if not of the 
letter of the constitutions of their organizations, arid that the basic 
laws gpverning a majority of unions protect the civil rights of 
members. It follows that the traditions of unions are essientially 
democratic, and that a movement to abolish dictatorial leadership 
canvcountpn substantial support 
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i One great lack in democratic machinery is adequate means for 
the membership to exercise a close and continuous check on all ' 
the principal local, district and national officers. Membership "'• 
meetings or conventions are inadequate for this purpose, since they 
occur too infrequently. They are too large, and those in attendance 
cannot hope to have sufficient information for the task at hand, 

. Unless some 1 group, representative of all the sections of the 
union membership and independent of the principal officers, is ' 
given full powers Jo supervise me work of officials concentration 
of power may follow, with all the opportunities for abuse which 
such power affords. 
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* In addition to incorporating certain basic standards of denioV-.^ifife 

cratid^»oceduife in onion constitutions, .therefore, it k is ides&aole/j 

that some such instrument for supervision be devised. Otherwise 

controls vested in the membership or in conventions are likely to? 

prove more forma^than real. '* 

As observers, of unions well know, the typical member is often 
indifferent to the type of leadership in his union so long as wages 
are good, employment standards are satisfactory and jobs are avail- 
able. Couple this fact with the unwieldy nature of conventionsr- 
ana* sometimes even of local meetings— rand it becomes clear Jiow 
officials are able to achieve concentration of control. 
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, A small independent body responsible to the membership which 
elects it* and vested with authority to exert continuous and idtase 
supervision oyer fche union's administration, is a highly desirable 
adjunct to democratic guarantees. / * v .,'-_' 















Legislation ,. 

*' . ■ ' ■ . : 

Legislative control affecting the inner affairs of unions is ob- 
jectionable because it weakens the autonomy and independence of. 
unions, and if accomplished by state enactments, puts an intoler- 
able burden .on unions by. requiring conformity to 48 separate an4 
different standards. A particular measuxe;of control «can be justi- 
! fied onjy by a particular evil* so great jn its effect on the public that 
legislative mtervention becomes necessary.{In cflir view, the only 
legal measures at present justified by the denial of democratic 
rights are: . . ■'■,'_■._?>■;- 

( 1 ) Punishing the exclusion from membership of any qualified ^j| 
. persons on account of race, religion, sex, national origin, Y.f* ** 

Of political affiliation. . s -^ ■"■■'•■>•,- 

{2) Provision for hearing by an administrative agency on SttS- ^ 
pensions or expulsions, with I review by an appellate cotirfc; ?i 



(3) Similar review! of the application of democratic ri, 
under union constitutions. 
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These proposals da not impose state regulation of any sort on 
a union's internal affairs. They afford relief from unfair discrimi- 
nation for those desiring to gain admission; they protect the rigjbts 
of union members under their own constitutions, affording a 
more orderly and expert review than is now provided by the un- 
certain resort to the courts. Quite deferent is ? &e" principle, for 
instance, of a legal requirement for filing with a^sfate agency, a 
union's finarfcial accounts from a requirement insuring ^aembers' * , 
right of access to those accounts. * ..*"*_ 

Laws already -adopted by five;states (New York, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and Kansas) provide in principle that unipns r . ■ . * ■ ^ • 
may not exclude applicants from membership on the ground of 
race Or religion. In* Pennsylvania the law was extended 4n 1943.. 
to cover political affiliation/ The Hew York law — a criminal -stat- / 
ute, unlike the others — is an excellent sjtatement of the principle. 
It read*: , - - ' 

"SECTION 43— New York Gvii Rights Law— DISCRIMI- v. 
NATION.BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS PROHIBITED. 

i - .' •''••"..-'* ' ■ ■ '••■ - : ' ■* 

* As used in this section 'labor organization' means* any qrgani- . 

zation which exists and is constituted for the purpose/ in whole 
^ or in* part, of collective bargaining of of dealing with env. » 
ployers concerning grievances, terms or conditions of employ- , 
ment, or of other mutual aid or ' protection. Nq labor or- 
ganization shall hereafter, directly or indirectly, by ritualistic - 
. practice,' constitution or by-law prescription, by tacit agrees 
ment among its membfers, or, otherwise, deny a person or *' 
persons membership in Its organization by reason of his race, "■ 
color or creed, or by regulations, practice, or otherwise, deny 
to any oj; its members by reason of race, color or creed, equal *• 
treatment with other members in any designation of memfc(efs* 
to any employer for employment, promotion or dismissal by 
, such employer." Effective February 14, 1940. '.."■' 

-"•;.■ "SECTION 41: Penalties \ ' ; 

"- ". . . any > officer or member of a labor organization as dV 

v fined by Section 43 df-fhis chapter or any /person representing 

' any organization or acting in its behalf who shall violate any, 
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of €be° provisions of Section 43 6f this chapter or , 
aid or incite ^the^ violation of any of the provisions of such -. j£ 
section shall fpr each and everjr violation thereof be iiafiie/^ 
to a penalty of not less than $|00 nor more than $500 to be 
recovered by the person aggrieved thereby or by any resident i 
of this state to whom such person shall assign his caus&.-of / 
action in, any court of competent jurisdiction in the county 
in which the plaintiff or defendant shall reside>and . . .^such 
officer or member of a labor organizations person acting in , 
his behalf as tfie case mayie shall also H»>every such offense" !, -: 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction .. 
thereof shall be fined not less than ,$100 nor more, than $5§0 
or shall be imprisoned not less thaw* 30 days nor more^than 
90 days or both such finelihd imprisonment." .•.".-* - - ; ' 






While the New Yqzk law. <|aes jfiit^yer discrimination 
on sex/ national djrigiii~or'- i politjcal .Affiii^Dtiony those qualififations 
are quite as legitiifote arid should be added to any bilL ^ V ^ 

■ ■ .. - ■- -- ■ ■'";"-' '---'*' - *\ ' "\ ■/.■"-■"■ ' 

There axe no substantial argumentejagainst ^uda legislation* 
Arguments justifying such public^control of admissions to unions 
are: '" £ . '^\ * .'. \ * '*":'. - >"* ''* " , 

«i. In many industry a, mati's livelihood depends , upon union 
membership tod to deny, him &4missiQ$i to a union oa such a 
ground, partiaiiariy where the*dosed shop is previalent in thevia- 
dustry, isjto demy him his livelihood because of his raqe, relig^os 
or beliefs. ~ 3 ■. - ■ ■ .. * H * 

2. Whatever* reasonable grounds may Ife f6rnu^lateS A for uniop 
membef^bip^on the -basis of-skilfcorothdr qualifications for tfe 
trade c&onot*possibly apply to race/ religiM, sex 6^natie^€4 ori^xV V 

Although b^iy stat^ legislation has* thus far /been ena4tra>;lAfe ■*" 

^argument for establishing this principle in- la^ is quite WWa$M 

^ea e 4pplie3 to the fedttal^jurisdicti6ri: :A> fWeraFstiitiue alofig 

similar lines would at^qnoe establish a oaSoq-wi<!e^tanckrd and 

would m&Fectc^yer ^ '/'-**' . " * 

If a criminal statute i^ obfectionableJres^tsVcbuld be aecom- • 
^plished in jaart by providing that the federal govemment'shall 
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should have authority to investigate" and adjuit. Provisfion should 
be made for appeal f rom su^fran order to the commission, 'tfMgpi- 
thority to order cessatiefTof improper practices referred to afove. 
From the decision^ such a commission further appeal should lie 
to an* appellate court. 

But if a trade union found to persist in major and continu- 
"out violations of the rights guaranteed by .their own constitutions 
refuses 'to desist, the commission may certify its findings to, the 
appropriate labor relations 'board empowered, after proper hear- 
ings,^ deprive the union of the benefits of a close shop agreement, 
or acting as exclusive bargaining agent. 

- The advantage of setting up a quasi-judicial commission to inter- 
vene between the union, machinery and resort to the courts is 
suppofte^by all experience in the adjustment of labor relations. 
Experience shows that such commissions soon become expert in 
the problems involved and make speedier and fairer dispositions^ 
of the controversy than the courts. 

The creation of a state commission to handle these contro- 
.« versies will assist greatly in getting format reyiew by the courts, 
which will be obliged to take jurisdiction on appea^-in-contrast 
with the frequent disinclination of courts at present to review such 
matters. .The, review in such cases will however be more limited 
in scope,since the, courts will not hear the facts anew but will re- 
view the findings and procedure of the commission. / 

In the case of unions engaged in mterstateux>mmerc^_a federal 
reviewing agency should be established for thesame purpose, 
fore resort to the federal courts or.certification to a federal labor- 
relations agency, (in accordance with No. 3 above) 
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An, arrangement such as ,prqposed = ^re_jft.effect constitutes. a 
"code of fair practice" utiderjthe c^Sn^^rl^ftms-ol^mipn con- 
stitutions. We have not^oj&sed to extend public power Veyprid 
that point, in the belief tha0 ; as relief is secured trough the aid 
of a public agency," 'the /better practices. of the more democratic 
unions will tend to prevail through action of me unions themselves. 
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iffctliat does not develop, it may be desirafele leaf the ^Mif ; |f^;p- 
Mewmgfagency to recognize certain essential rights of trade uiiioii 
members which* may not now be recognized in many union con- 
stitutions, but for which protection should bfc guaranteed, never? 
theless. So to extend democratic practice would not be to impose 
upon trade unions arbitrary standards, but merely to accord within 4 
their own framework the opportunity to exercise those basic rights 
which, are or N should be common 4p all citizens in a political", 
democracy. . - n. % 

■ . • ■ ' . t, ' Conclusion \^ 

"' It may §eem that the counsels for action contained, in these • 
recommendations appear contradictory. We urge certain action 
by the rank and file for increased power over their leadership;, 
we urge the leadership to encourage rank and file democracy. We 
urge review of the. denial of democratic rights by court action and 
by legislation. 

r s But we- see no essential contradiction iff encouraging all' these 
democratic advances at every point. It requites a highly compli- 
cated structure t& insure democratic practices. We are clear that 
public intervention to that end should be held to the minimum 
guarantees of no reasonable discrimination in adrnission and re- 

s lief for trade uniori members denied fights under their own con- 
stitution^ or accepted democratic practice. 

It will be maintained by many trade unionists that their internal 

affairs are of no concern to "outsiders." That argument, has been 

destroyed long since by the unions 1 acceptance of public protection 

in organizing and bargaining collectively and ici die public regu- 

"lation of industrial conflict. * . 
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V We present these recommendations tin the belief that though 
many of them may arouse criticism and opposition, on the whole 
they constitute a contribution to exploration* and action at one of * 
the most urgent points in developing industrial democracy in 
the United States. * 
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m >,( .4^ supPLBMBNir tojtois^arapkiet may be gained, ^tl^lCj 
*** ing desirable provisions from trade union ctfnstitutions^andj 
by-laws and .the references Jo court cases indicated in the repoist 
The supplement, covejah-^4' pages and includes the following *)■ 

I. Sections fronvTradcJUnion Constitutions and By-Laws 

(1). fin charges and appeals 

^international Ladies' Garment Workers' Union, and 
1 American Newspaper Guild 

,(2) . Rights and duties of members x ' . ? 

Wholesale &' Warehouse Workers Union, Local 65> 
New York City. ".'"-. * > 

(3) Nomination, election and recall of officers' * 
National Maritime Union of America, Oil Woxkejts t 
International Union, International Typographical 
Union. V • / ' v ■ - r : 

(4) Trials of locals < '*""■'■■ 
American Newspaper Guild - , v s 

(5) Rights of members - " - "* 
^/ International Typographical Union ".-■-,. -X^; 

(6) Discrimination in admission to membership 
International Typographical Union 



II. References for lawyers. 



,N 



The material for references tQ court cases, with indication J 
£flhe pages in the report to which they refer, covers: , ;^ 



1. 
2. 

;-3. 

4. 
5. 



Restrictions on admission. 

Members' rights*, in disciplinary action. 

Court review of disciplinary proceedings. 

Proper trial procedure. 

Exhaustion of remedies. ' \ 



i~ 



6. The courts on union discipline. 
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to continue working for another is a 
**-'* * liberty. ' : . ; ; 

workers to organize and select rep)re8|||. 
iwJP^W? *foiiecdve bargaining free from' eoercjo|||^ 
^^^loyers should be . maintained under the -'j^j|| 
^^pl^if^lJe^'ftnd^ate.law./ ': v , '..f" "IT 
l^jtllictions in labor disputes should not be'issttfi|| J 
^5^4e«rain peaceful activities. •' '",. ; 'y$ 

_j^Pp||e, right to ^picket peacefully at any time and aiflj 
ffejace for any purpose should be maintained,' subjel 
^tfe-ionly to control of traffic, order and fraudulent **^ 
", The right ,,f employers to freedom of speech conce 
ig unions should 4 be sustained, save whefe^s|^ 
& eoUBtitutes coercion i*of workers* rights, or wheiglj 
speech itself is threatening. 

^KlJ€Siosid shop contracts involve no issue of civil libel 
^^flflittieinbership in unions is open to all wn"-*** 

"*"" " lation. ■' .■'"■■... ;h ■ ■■ 






use of anti-trust laws to prosecute ordinary 
union activities as restraints of trade should 
posed* .',• 



Mggffiwl 
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IJ^ Laws forbidding trade unions to bar the m< 
'Hfjipf Negroes or others onHie, ground of race 
^^ttjpported. But laws requiring union incorpora 
* "^oS^ijcenses iPor representatives should be --^ iaM 

. ProposalB for compokory .rbitradon of labor di 6 p t 
ehoulcTbe opposed, as well as for compulsory 

litigation of unions.* ' " ' ■ "•/•".' ' ' kx I r i|§ft 

""" w *)p|^ht'.of non-union workers as distuigijis^lrj;^ 

' fri ^breater8 to access to plants on strike igip 2 ^ 
fe^^^r. oi policing, and should be protet 

* :i %)ff uilln Vs^uifcy^ of d^erimina^l^m ' "* 






nion ; Members should be protected, in ig0* 
mtiffitiikmtf&fa against encro^^ment Ir 
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tOU iL4FE THE RIGHT TO: 












Free Speech — 

Criticize Your Union Officials — 

A Free and Honest Unjon Election 

Run for Office — 

Attend All Union Meetings — ■ 

Vote in All Union Elections. 



IF YOUR RIGHTS ARE; VIOLATED^ 

-"-*■.. -- - * '■ ;■.-;- 

contact : . V 
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ionkof Labor's nights fof 27' % 
GRambrcy 
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^llS^SIiltt^ott <wmI By-Lart8 of the International jLfldfesJS 



On Charges and Appeals 
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Garment Workers' Union, 



. A. 



f|t^%j£*&le Y 10. <>$enses and Punishment. A member may be fined, 1|§1 
^^^IpiMs^ded or Camelled for the following reasons:. . . .}. ^WM 

pfg4£ Section. 1. For making false .statements on his application fo? -\cjfl 
^^e^beriliip, or giving false answers £t his medical examination, v^' fjl 



ll&i* 



r . ""Section 2. For misappropriating or attempting to misappropriate 
^.^A:i|^ey : or: ; property of tile I.1.G.W.I?., J.B,, D.C or L.U; > ^ 
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/Section 3. Fo* failure to pay a fine imposed by the L.U., jft,* 

Hf|0JC., 'or-G.E.'Bi, qi for disobeying or failure to comply with any; 
J^^^tt' or decision of the G.EB., J.B., < X>.G or-L.U. within the time 

KK : v?gtevi^^irt such order or decision; ' • ' / '■' ' : '■■" ' ".'" 

^!§^#J^Uon 4/ For working as a strike breaker or violating tne stan- 
dards as to wages/ hours or working conditions established by the. 

=i>K^ ';--".. • ".'■- ' 7 - .**-:- ■ - 5 ' - * ■-. - - "".,"' 

Section 5- % For any action or conduct detrimental to the interests 
jp^Sfptf,^ IJLG;W.U. or its subordinate bodies, and for slandering >^1S 

^Mil^t>rgani2atKMi or any^of its officers v " 

^|t;WSect|dctt 6; Fpr entering into individual contract of employment ./ ^ 
^^^ith' an employer, giving security to an employer, or disclosing to r ^^ 






* yi3u£^ 



fW : 



^|#^i ; ;ejnployer: of any .person other than a fellow-member any©! r| 
^^;^Jfc,&feions " or .proceedings of .the Union which haye^not bj^i 

^^te|ii4ic%fdiscfosed%;thetmio1fc'- . ■ ^ : '■..''%:■ 

;^§4; ^^ction 7. For resorting to the. courts for redres^oftlui ^ alle^ 

^^p|^ng;dotte|3ftta by the^organizationjor any officer of tihe same ''A 
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K^jf^|#;^haustih| M rights an'd, remedies provided for by this Cbh^^i^l 

t^^dSm,"..- ■.?#"'-*■'■..' - -. ■ "' / » : '■•"'•■' - ■ • *^ ; - ; ^3S 

putt-- ^ .^OICLBU TRIALS Al^> APPEALS . _„. 

Ppf|^eeia^i : JL^Exeept : as : elsewhere provided in ihis^donsti'tu^on^^M 
i ^^^fe!l^B^wi^«isipiM^^ or expuls^horior fixed -fines or peWt-' ^JF 











*£;■'•?>■*■ '; ; ."■"''-.-■ s -. ;'"■ • -M'/--* : ' • -.-"^w %^ ; ; vV"h^?^^3i^^^^^ 

ties, no^ member of the 1X^0. W;U/ shall be 

expelled; no L.U. shall be reorganized or, suspended and no 

of the I.ll.G.W.U. or of any J.B. or.D.C.prLlT ; "shaU,be.^ri^^^^p 

from office without proper notice of charges and a fair opt»rWBOip.;:Jj^| 

to be heard in defense; but an officer under dbarges;\maer-Se^i<|ft3rt-li<i1 
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6 of this Article, may be suspended by the Executive Bp^rsl of ^^pr^ 
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•organization, the J.B. of the G.E.B., pending 

Section 6. Any elective or appointive officer ©f &L^.^^.;:pM^^^ 
or G.E.B. may be removed from office for any -violation: " ' * 
Constitution or. of the by-laws of the body of which he is ah 
or because of the commission of any act which may be calculat 
to impair the usefulness of the organization or which is unbecdrn- -?M| 
" ing to the dignity 6 of the office held by him. .'"."'••■ ; > ~ V ^Si§|l 

■ ■ • .- - ■ ■ ■■■■■:■■. ;.;;.V f gj#ls 

Book of Laws of the International Typographical Unij&J^M 

' ■ _ •'- ■ " -.' ■ c ^v^l 
Section 1. Charges may be preferred against any merr^jr ; ;f%^| 

any disreputable act, conduct unbecoming a union member^ viola* ■ | 

tioh of laws of the local or International Union, or fajfure ; ?|6^t^^ 

.observe provisions 1 of the contract and scale of |»rices; IhiviclpSj |! j^ 

members may file such charges or officers- of local unions mav^l^'^Jj 3 

instructed by majority vote of members present and voting at "^ : ^$$ : 

stated meeting of the uniQn to oring charges against 'a member, J^W0i 

Sec. 2.; Charges may be filed against aliy officer of arlocal^unlipS^p 
for neglect of duty, failure to comply with'the laws -of -thfr^|^^ 
or International Union, misappropriation of union funds oft rfiateljf 
feasance in office. 
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Sec. 3v When a subordinate union^s cognizant of .the ^ ..-..„..„.„ „ 
ance of a disreputable act on the part of a member. ;ndt;wdr^r^S|||^ 
within its jurisdiction, whether such act was committed witliirr/i^^§ 
jurisdiction or not, it is ts duty to prefer charges agairjsihii^S^^^ T 
fibre the union under Whose jurisdiction he does wor0, '. .'r-j: wS^jj^Sip 

, Sec. -4^ Accusations or charges must be, made in Writra^^.-Wjlg^ 
member of the union in good, standing wit^in v thiftje iijaj^ ot&;;;J};^3i 
time complainant becomes cognizant A fhe ofTens*e a *i* < «»' 1 ■'''- ;/i M«S1 
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jm td-petmit the defeiiilant to prepare H ptbpejr defense, T^yo 
!^topIete/copies of the charges shall Jjtt delivered to the. locals 
president within die time limit provideqin secfion 4. 

Sec. 6. Within five days after charges haye been received {he 
local president shall cause to be delivered to the accused member .,• 
a complete copy of the charges as filed. ,'■ ^v". 

;SeCr 7. At the. next stated meeting of the union the president 
rsfi^l present and cause the charges as filed to be read to. the unions 
1§|£ Sts $$ter discussion and consideration the following question shall - 
m ''■*' m -^Wpuit to a- vote by sec7eTball©ti_!^ia|rthe charged as presented 
be- deemed Cogni?aJble?"; 

W0^ •--&<!.■ 8. If a "majority of me .members present and voting record' 
^;> ^ an affirmative vote a committee or" five members shall ( be appointed 
11" iby, v ie presiding officer to investigate the charges. Such ^committee 
t& J. -shall give opportunity to all parties to "the controversy to be heard. 
vpU %h£ accused , member may waive the right to appear without 
ft§^ p^u^cinghis interest. . .* ,»■ ' ■ *. .'-"•■ 

<-'. TRIALS. .- .' v "'- 

;- Sec 9i The investigating committee shall report its findings at 
r*^ie next regular meeting following the meeting at" which ifc was 
r ^ ^appointed .'.A majority vote of members present and voting byj 
^;^^sec*et ballot sliall decide whether or hot the charges shall be con- 
^CgV'si^efext worthy of trial Iff *&e charges are found wormy of trjal 
^ •■l^jJKsiding officer shall appoint a conimitteeio& five to jbcy &£ 



^gf^feip|aecus^"and members" 'who may be witnesses shall not be e#- 

lSl§^ itmie toVerveon thelrialxommittee., 

:^;¥J- V ■'• f - ■•■■ ■' '' ' ;,' : , ;"•>■:■' <, -'v '• 

,M*SE- &c. 10. The trial committee shall notify complainant, .accused fill 
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appear, unless excused 4>y tdal>conimittee for vcai^e^ : |hfe|^^pw 
&mem triat shall proceed. The, trial committee niay adjourn its hearings ..■;$$■&$ 

ifes^v -•'■"•: v -..-, u • • ■ .*• ■ ** .. - -■■ ■■ . • . ■ ..' ■'■'\-.t'i?^m 

^:n ..:■/•-. -■■«. s-.-W .-v .-■.-■■, ,,fe- -5.-- - : ' ; - '■ ■ ■ "■■■. " -■•■■- s.s-StV.s^js 
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from time to tune,"- but 31U parties inusf feegt^-te «pt*^-^ 
time aasd pj(ace ^E ill sjfctmg^ 1 ' ; ! " • >>v ' 

Sec. 1 1 .' At' the next^stated meeting of the union after a verdict/ 
has been reached the trial committee shall report its Judgment and 
the" evidence to the*omoh- After ■' the trial committee's Jepor^hai 
been- read die accused shaft have the right of defense .btefofe^ the 
union. The report of the trial committee, the evidence introduce^ 
and any defense ■offered by the accused before the union shall be>. 
opeh for debate, ' ; " '^ !? icil 
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Sec. 1& The pjfesitfing officer shall submit to vote/crf fei 

hers present the <jaestio© of guilt or acquittal. Twordbirils jroifr" of * 

members present and voting by secret ballot shall be-neeess^y jfo£<j. 

convict It mb*e tharione offense has beeA charged the Vote sh&li ^ 

x be iaken separately on eath charge in the same manner, ' -?.. ; 

See. 14. K the-charges dr any.of«them be sustained, or if thej^ 
cuse<| pleads guilty, a vote shall then be taken on t^e penaltjl if ' 

1 any, recommended 1 by the trial committee, but this recommends 
tion majKne amended and 'the vote shall be .first upon the heaviest y ; ^ 
penalty proposed. -.Jt shall require three-fourths :' vote of metnWsy ^ 

.present and voting by secret ballot to suspend or expel. Ai^ ■ ■ 
fesser penaltf may be imposed iff majority vote. •; . ' % * 

Sec. 15. Upjpn conviction for a firstllffense the maximumTfifte' 
'shall not exceea 1 , $15. 'Where suspension is provided as. a pefialf| 

against a convicted member the period must be Jixedand tmxi0t 
^^aadi be affected other than that he shall not work at mediating 
: tracfe -during the period of suspenslom#riarity. standing and tjene^ 
"fits of continuous- membership shall be retained by payn^e^tvof 

dues and assessments as not at ther trade. He shall be 'reinstated _ .... 
. >au|omaticaIly at the end of the period of "^uspenswh without pa^ri:^ 

ment of any lee except that he shall pay any fine matma^ ^e" 

„'. been fixed as a part of the penalty at time of conviction. 

■'.■'-.■ ■ ■ ; • *■ • •' ■ *■" " \\ *■'•." '.'■<■ '. • 
jSec. 1<£ Alt expenses incurred in connection with the trial shaH / 

be.bcine by the uniqn in case of acquittal^ ff&vided^ Fees of coun«? 

sef shall not exceed pay for time lost at the scale of the union, [. 

' Skt; 17n ^ member d|aig«l with deliberate ratfmg ma^jbe 6mn.- 

■x matiif expelled without citing him <p appear for trial if ^fereport 

of the ^^investigating committee is supported by threp-fourths vote 
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* q£ ratting, within its jurisdiction': Notice of inch* expuls^ must 
be forwarded to the ,4ocal uniotf with whi$i the" sxpelled member 
was affiliated arid" to me 8e^etaly-Treasur*r of the international 
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°%c^!8. When a unioln arraigns a member on any "cause withr 
^uc^ts; jurisdiction, and ^.tjie party so,arrafgned has formeriflfeen 
^i goo^s*tanding with the cra% it is the dujty s or" said;Ainii£n to 
'■* giyeiUm official notification of the charges ptef eMd;and v aJfow 

* htm the privilege Of defending himself -in opert meeting. c 

•"'■'■ ■' '"■' " ** -■' "■ • "<• * '-' ■ . ■• '■ : -' '/"■ ■ • '•- . 

•''.*" S^c. 19. When/ thlrough the action of a local Iniort, ^ 'mender -,; 

:'y h suspended and debarred from the right to work at metiad^ •;■? 
• aijdjts subsequently proven guiltless of infraction of Internatiohal 

' • V, local laws v sai<f* local f hall be cotnpelled to^ remunerate, at* 
its* prevailing scale, such suspended member for ^'tftne'T lost ■ 
while under suspension, v \ : e ,,T ■-...;"•; r^ f:J';^ 

Sec. 20. Tne evidence, o^ raft shall .ncjt be .receiyed*ih |he v trial 
of-fmion men for. any cause whatever, as they are under tWbfcn 
of "tg, union, and. n6fe cecoghizedJbyit as honorable: meni Evidence 
Sleinei from the bbpks and bookkeeper "of anv ofiftife shouhHie , ...... 

ro^idered; good f evidence on frial of la union &aflff®r viol«ti^y^^^ 
of' scale, unless surroundiag draunst^ricespr unita^lsto 
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a regular hearing*ol»thexoanmittee, at which all-parties interested.? fftSm 
shall' be", or shall have.beVh, notified to be present ^V ^ ^ ' ' ^ Si» 



••/•: S?i 22. The accu^d may^-if .he : so^esires, % waive any £|tad all 

df lie rights jguaranteed to iiim- by. the-eonstitution aiidj^Wwsj 

.and upon suchiwaivei r tiie union niay, by a majority yqfe, ; proflee4 ; 

: r ii> act. Nothing herein contained shall ^interf e*e' with -the: appeal 

^rights of the accused; The. defentlanjt tig ch&tges shall not" be com- 

||;l, y pelied to^testify; t /■„' : .■..-. %'. i.-J/.! ■■;• V. -..-. : : * ?y r ,.'-' 












Sec. lb. K member charged with contempt .of jhe union 0t i 
|^y .:*! scommi^^^unron shall be accorded full pi1yile^^6fv|rial: 
'S%: : a^u^™nvirtioh«may Be punishe^'in thesam^aianner ^s if- 
fe||^^co^icted'of : anp^er^^ ••••-•-'• '"•-' - ■ '■' • 
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h<* fails to sustain by prober Evidence niay, by a tWb'&ds *bte "oft llfl 

/ the uniori,*and without referring the |aatrer Jo ;aoy.li^<jpmii^^l ;f?:| 

tee, pe censured or fined an amount equal to the expense oij jtjie ^ ; | 

' trial, pr both censured and fined. ■':■*'&■• * :■;■*; ^, •- 4 
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;Sec. 25* A member who has been convicted 
against the union or who believes his conviction was 



Sec. 26. When a subordinate union; has taken action or 
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|§'-r./ • V'^decision,'any : agftieved4nenlber, members, jchapel, ^^9J8§^fl^| jplffil? 
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.. having f contract witht said subordinate union^ orany^aijpjjiciBlfpl^ 
for admission whose application haV^een^re;""^ * ~~~~ -----*- »'- 
-as ^provided mthie/cojMtitution and by4aws. £. 
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ail evidence and argument w^jthih twenty -days filter the^^Qttp^ 7 fiC.'^ 
decision of the surx)ra^at^;union»agamsf which app^is^^S^f^^^p 




Igfgl ^^original appeal inbV reply bteshal 
^0$i jl&ecutjve Council and a decision rendered 
j|£y-i argument coiitam^&etw* 







cjc^iiand copies o£ all documents transmitted to *Uber,-JESp F - : 
^^ptlve^ii&Ilby tkpre>ident of me suboramate" union. 
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^^^:^f/Bt^tfa^'.^^aotoi; respondent may appeal againsA ■ |g| 
jSp$^^ or any subordinate union af- ) ^ 

^g^Se4 as suclr b)r j$ decision^ or action of the Executive Councjl J^^ 
^»Sgr appeal to the "hext sucieed^ng convention of t^ r 

^$0$$$ 38;>xhe party cfr sul^rdiftate union deskitfg* to appeal 
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j#c^vehtk^ Unless notice as herein provided shall. have beeri^jfejl 
.^^^fe^J ~fco Ihe fir& w day of the month m whidrthe co^^ti^^^ 
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pp:^^^^opieVof ali^do^umentSj-evidence and arguments ; niujstS:;|M 
|pf|||u^^ Secretaiy.lreas^^ 

*^> a„U «^—nqtice of, appeal Shall. hav^ 

rtion must be in printed form and only toliritfs^. 'J^fB 
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^^^^,;^;|^^r;?i^^^ That apgell|hjt shall have f^^WmS 








Uhiofi. Aiiy member -who violates this section shall be liable to 

W$^0 : issfoimti by the Executive Council,. •■•' > : . ^ : '^ ! *':~ A *l$fy 
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Rights and Duties of Members 

Constitution of Wholesale & Warehouse Workers Vwon{ , 
Itocal 65, New York City: 

Section 1. Every member has aright to "work in a UNION shop 
and secure £ull benefits of cbllective.bargaining. * 

a) He has the right to secure employment through the rotary 
hiring system in the Union hiring hall. 

b) He has the right to.yote on gll terms of UNION contracts 
affecting him. 

c) He has the right to vote oh all strike calls and strike settle- 
ments affecting him. 

d) He has the right to receive such strike benefits from the 
UNION treasury as the Stewards Council may deem practicable- 

.Section 2. Every raemberhas the right to attend UNIO& Mem- 
bership Meetings and participate in the leaoefllnip of tfctb Union. \ 

oz)> He^has the right If he l^as been' a member for at' least \wp " 

(.2) months to voteln all, elections arid oft all business at ^ejjM>er- s 

ship Meetings. , •'^ } " i -..-, 

"'■ >$,< •■■*..■ ' ' '■-;■ , ■-: '. • .; 

b) He has, the right -to serve on UNION Committees: 

;: c) He his the right to be a candidate for elective office. ', 

d) He has the right to make recommendations and^prpposis ? 3 
or to. make criticism of any phase of UNION activity, the activities J|; 
of tJ^K)Nbmcedorcommittees v •-. ' ' -.' '/■;''■' '-?^' : - 

*<^ Section 3. Every member has a right to utilize all^he wellare V' 
servlesqf the UNION. :■• ' i' "'','.■ :,^' ' .v.,.. c \ , - \':;-^^. 

«■*•<* ;• • ! ' . ■. f ' - ■■: ; • •• • -' ■ a '.''.v---: 

t Section 4. Every member &as a right to jSartirijpate in-all social, .. 
pJtucaJJ and athletic activities of the yNIONv ' * • .. '*'■'■ .;•'"..-' ; ;;v- '' 
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Sectibh 5. Every membei wh© lea^s the industry has a right i^o|:V 
•retire from active membership in th^JUNipN- ; \f~kt ill: 

: /&ction 6. Every member has a right to' present charges $fjp&$£:': 
/4riy member, omce/, "or committee^ and to receive a-fak anil open v 

shearing on any* charges' in acc^ljdance mth the proyisiens^^f this 
,.; : Constitution. • .,• • ; ; . . j. ■= V; V^' '•'..'..:. '^ " l:/'.; ; '.. ..'•''■•:.>•: -M^^|^ 
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^ectioia 1. Every member has the duty to st»are in the exercise 
of the supreme authority of the Membership. 

,a) Every member is obliged to attend Membership Meetings. 
Members who, for proper and Just cause, are unable to attend a 
n\eeting shall secure an official excuse from their crew steward. 
Members absent from a meeting without having secured an official 
excuse excuse shall be required to pay a fine of one dollar ($r.0O) 
for every such absence. 

# Section 3. Every member has, the duty to strengthen and defend 
the JJNI0N and to advance the aims of the membership. 

.." Nomination, Election and Recall of Officers • ° 

■ ■ ■■ " ■ _■ ■■■■ ■ . ■ ■ • ■ ' " ' )'" ". r; ' , 

HevisedlConstitution of the National Maritime Union of 
America* 







^rticie^ Dominations OE'bFFfGERS 

Section 1. Biennially; during the month of January there shall 
be nominated ffom ship' and sn6re, candidates for office. Before 
t2 P,M., Februaty 28, each nominee'must have mailed to, me Na- 
t|eit£kl S^ciQBttuy'lay't^isgbeced-^nalL the 

^ J\/^i)yH^»^if&oct and me written endorsement of Jweaty*iive 

\% fgfe <Z~\-' - ( " ' •-' ■ '■■ - "'-7'''" 

m^SM^X^) AA-Bile&Jut fond amplication supplied by the National 

;^-AA#W:|lf|^ ' ' '" 

«"v *.*A"-' \ ■%W$$£'??~~s- i 
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(c^ .--A recent full-faced ^photograph; ■«■■:'.■- - : AA^p 

A written record of three -(3) full years sea-service and Jiis ' SvfiM 




I SPf^C union activity 

■*>■••* 1 lIRv' ^$ec ; -2t '&«-a3l Br; 

^^ - " "" - 













es die Agent shall be responsmle for 1^ 
examination of the quidincations of me nominees. Hie 
* , ^^ National Secretary written verification of me' 



^^l^pmoNAt^li^ARhiME Union Pu.ot. 

- •■■■:'<*. 




u^ ^During March r me reads' and photographs of alltan-; 
^^datesfot pB^/ih^li be published in a social supplement of the , 





















Section 1. During the latter part of March a printed ballot. 8§^;-'3£" - -: 
be prepared and distributed by the National Secretary. . " ^| 

Sec. 2. In addition to the candidates for various offices, the ba|^ ^ 
lots Qiay also contain any amendments to the Constitution or By*?, t 
Laws that have been regularly dffered, in accordance with:^b ^T 
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Sec* 3- Any member who is nanning for re-election shall have 
indicated alongside his name on 'the ballot, and , alongside Jfris , 
photograph in the "PILOT" the. number. of terms of office he,JsS%' 
held * ""'.■-: ' ■ *' ■ i -^ 

Sec. 4. During the last week in March, there snail be elected at 
a meeting in each Branch a balloting Committeeman. In New York 
at a joint meeting there shall be elected three (3), one from each 
department. * ' , : ^f 

Sec, 5. Voting shall begin at nine (9:00) A.M. AprilTlrst and 
continue through to twelve (12:00) P t M. July 31. ,vY 

> Sec; '6. During the elections, every membexentitied to vote shaflr ; f > 
apply to the duly' elected balloting committeeman for a ballot at J; • 
Branches, whereupon he shall be given a ballot and envelope';;-^ 
•numbered identically to the ballot, and a second envelope self? ^ 
stamped and addressed to a safety box in a bank at headquarters. ; y ■ 

*•, A(3er niarking flie ballot, to his own satisfaction, he shall enddsjBjfr 
his%allot inthe first numbered envelope, then'enclose this envefo^fefl 2 
in the second self»addressed envelope and' then seal said secpii^mi 

. •' envelope an&jnail it in the nearest United Statermail box. -^i^/^flS 

Secw. Each member, before he receives hw ballot, shall' sign 
his name and membership number ina bound book kept ior^i^/ ;<^ 

> purpose; if he is unable to write, he shall mark a cross id aV "" ' 
book and his name^nd number may then be written by the ..eg 
itf charge of the Branch/ After he ha» voted, hif •members^plf "J^S 
bcK)k4hall be stamped to indicate mat he has voted, giving "ll^p** '" A 

4 * date .and the place where the vote is cast. „ >>**•'■"" fei 

>* Sec. 8. Ballots shall be secret and each ballot marked th indel&jilil ^"" " 
.pencil. • 
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Sec.$. Within twelve (12) hours after the balloting' has : 'begM8ifli 
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leted in each Branch, the balloting committeeman shall im- 
liely loiwatd to Headquarters by registered mail all ballots 
un.u5«d and YQJded, together with the bound book. 

^Sec. lu^poinng the last week in July, at a joint, meeting in New 

yofk, there sfeaU be elected three (3) members,- one from each 

department, to serve as judges of eictiohs in conjunction with the 

iONEST BALlOT^SOCIATION of New York City, or any 

^i^othtet organization of that type that the National Council may 

ite. 




,-;Sec. 11. The Honest Ballot ^Association of New York Gty, or 

liny mother organization of that type that the National Council may 

-^ ^designate, shall be commissioned by the Union to count the bal- 

f-|%|;j^;f lots; A representative of this Association, jointly with the judges 

!^ ; r^/ of elections, shall meet not later-than the fifth day of August of 

f .gie same year, and shall immediately proceed to the safe deposit 

J|fl§J -"'' vault and deliver the ballots to the Honest Ballot Association, or 

frill %f afity Pihej organization of that type that the Natioaal Council may 
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l^rpt^aj^^ Association) or any other organiza- 

? * ^ ' ta ^^^jCatio^ial Council may designate, shall 

>e|>of3^1ots, cast for each candidate whose 

tQskM&l :il$o the number of ballots cast in 

lents or proposition,' and upon the 

rard a copy of the results oi j& 

Jmcef^Wd at the same time deliver a ti^ 

mti^&eshi elections. ^9 
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designate, where they shall be counted. Any candidate shall be 
11 p ; ^^3oitted at all times to be present when ballots are being counted. 



^^^A^^mcial at Headquarters shall deliver to the Honest 
lm^^iq00^ or any other organization of that type that the 
1 '"'^"\may ded^natej the bound books of voting lists 
Jfc4h pAt, and those bound' books shall be 
tHii mll^aff^castilh each port are tallied. - ' 
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^^^^ ¥ ^ r *ebusly with the delivery of the report of 
r^M^St Ballot- Association, of any* other ^aairtd^^ 
l^rteb '$m the National Couacii majrdesign^ ^ ■-*%&& 



8S WHoiial Secretary all of the ballots and boiind ^fcd^ v 0l«i^ 
^S^MM lists that they may have, in the fdnta of sealed teka^I^ 
iste m|pi^fetidsal Secretary shall deposit the sealed packages in a-'Jm*^^ 4 * 
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deposit vault and keep them until tjhe next general election, sub- 
ject to a recount ordered- by the Union; a recount shall be ordered 
when the membership njeetingg at two-thirds of the Branches 

adopt resolutions to that effect. 

Sec. 15. Immediately upon the receipt of the report of the re- 
sults of the elections from the Honest Ballot Association* or any 
other organization of that typfe that the National Council may 
designate, it shall be published in the "National Maritime Unjoa 
Pilot/' and copies of this report shall be immediately dispatched 
to all Branches and ALL SHIPS under N. M. U. jurisdiction. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union^ 

Sec. 1. All International Officers shall be ejected by referendum 
vote. The International Secretary-Treasurer shall send nomina- 
tion blanks to all Local Unions, who have paid all indebtedness to 
the Intenfational Union up till sixty (60) days prior to nomina- 
tion date. No Local Union's nomination shall be, accepted unless 
in good standing as outlined above. 

Local Unions shall return nominations to the International Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and must be postmarked not later than ninety 
(90) days prior to Convention. Nominations must be entered in 
the Minutes of the meeting at which the nominations are made 
and must be mads on blanks provided and must bear the signa- 
ture of the Local president and the seal of the Local Union, 

The International Secretary-Treasurer shall notify all persons 
whose names have been placed in nomination. Nominees* ac^ 
ceptance, in writing, must be in the International Office ten (10) 
days after nomination deadline, and no nominee shall be a can- 
didate for more than one (1) office. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
have ballots printed with the names of the candidates who have 
qualified for each office and he shall have these ballots in the 
hands of the Local JUnions on or before 56 days prior to Conven- 
tion. The electioii shall be h$ld in the interim between 55 days 
and forty days before Convention. v, : 

AH election results, the registration list, marked and unmarked 
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ballots must be fa the hands of a cet,ti^cdpuMc&fCQmp^tf 
letted by die International Executive Council, not later than tweritf- 
five (25) days prior to Convention. The certified -public accountant 
shall acknowledge receipt of ballots. / 

^The certified.pubiic accountant shall notify the Secretary-Treas- 
fhttet- of the results of the election. The candidate receiving .a 

- plurality shall be declared elected. The Secretary-Treasurer\shall 
announce- the results of the election not less than ten (10) days 
preceding the Convention, * ^ ,. 

*--" - " . ■ 

Sec. 2. Any International officer shall be subject to recall by 
referendum in ninety (90) days after diection, provided he be- 
comes derelict in his duties or shows incompetency to fill the of- 
fice to which he has been elected. Such recall shall take place when 
a majority of locals so demand. - 

■ -' ' * ' - ' ' ■ , 

$ec. 3. Upon demand for sffEh recall for any International officer 

the^lhternational Secretary-Treasurer shall provide ballots fot the^ 

various locals to be used in said recall. Ballots to be in the hands 

of the local union secretaries within thirty (30) days after such 

► demand has been made. ' 

The parties ^demanding the recall shaft have the privilege of 

submitting to the Members., of the various locals the complaint 

\ agamst said official in printed form, hot exceeding two hundred 

words, and,such officer shalFhave the same privilege of defending 

- his action in a like number of words upon the ballot ' J 
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< Sec 4. After such jrecall has been declared and ballots have been 

placed in the hands of the local union secretaries, a 'ballot box 

sltsdi be placed and sealed to receive the ballots of said members 

Wa space provided by the local secretary, t ; - ;J 

' ,- Sec 5. When any recall proceedings are legally instituted, those 
who demand the recall have the privilege of nominating aisi&J 
cessor to each officer to be recalled. The candidate rec^i«^^ie|^ 
largest number of indorsements, from locals requesting the recall, ^J§J| 
shall he me nominee to oppose the official whose recall (4* ^W§jfT 
manded, and his name, with mat of the incumbent, is to be j4j^4c- ^ 
oil the recall ballot, • ■>■■:•:: ' ; ^®l 
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Book o/ Laws of the Inter national Typographical 

NOMINATION OF CANDIDATTBS : - 

Sec, 5. No member of the Infeeroational.Ty{K>grapliical Union 
desiring endorsement or election to office in our international or- 
ganization shall use the pages of the* International Typographical ^ 
Journal to display his or her character or merits or to defame the> 
* character or merits of any other candidate, "Each candidate shall ^ 
be allowed no more than 200 words* stating their qualifications^ 
for office, same to be printed in The Typographical Journal, ap- 
proximately six weeks before the date of the election, and during 
the period of candidacy- each member desiring office shall be en- 1^ 
titlqi to a 1 -inch "professional" card to be carried under the 
heading " Candidates for Office." .-- N ^ 

Reports to Members r ^ 
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Book of Laws of the International Typographical Union: 
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Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall act as the financial officer, -■ ^:^^^ ?::--,. =• 
o£ the International Typographical Union and as .secretary of th^,^^fjf WpM^Hnu 
conevntions of this union. ;".-. , '-,„ ,/-; ■^•W: %\i 

(a) Conventions. -/-Wt shall have the reports q£ theofficew- k d^f|^^*^|!'j : J'^.^ 
the International Typographical Union printed In pamphlet .^0^SI^^ M Mi ''""' ***""' " 
arid a copy of such reports shall be mailed to every 4ele|;ate^^ ^Ipll 4 ! 
as soon as possible previous* to the assembling of the^ltonv^tioi^^|p5| 
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books of deposit monthly.; a full monthly statement of recei^ 
and disbursements of ajl kinds; on or before $je first o& ea^f^lg^t 
month a list of arjrearages "of subordinate unions, and if s^id^^|^|pi ;! 
rearages rarest paid within thirty days thereafter the presidents of ^ T || $ :j%f. 
all such unions shall then be officially notified; -he 'shall exclude '-f '&&•■/ 
jrpm the colucbins of The Journal all communications or otfermat^ 
ter impugning the motives or reflecting upon the honesty of 'Mpt^^^ff^^l 
.ostitis union; he shall provide for the President and lo£ 
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v* ppbir b|^.%ecutive &uricil, a department in which eacft£|J||f 
^e omcers, without interference or censorship, may discuss^W 
present to ifte membership any matter or topic pertaining to the 
business or interest of the membership of this vtmoa^Provuhd,.;/'^ 
It shall be unl&wfuHo use this department to promote or oppose V.^|j 
the nomination or election of any candidate or candidates for jh^ |3J 
; ternational office, and it shall be unlawful to permit correspondeh<e 
of a political nature to appear in The typographical Journal. 
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Discrimination in Admission to Membership 

Constitution and BftLaws of the United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers of America. 
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Section A. All*' persons whose 'normal occupation Is in the Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Industry, and in conformity with Article 
jft :' "Jutisdictbn" are eligible for membership to the UNITED 
|t|CTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS tiff ^g 
AMERICA, regardless of skill, age, sex, nationality,- col6r, re y: "' s 
ligious dr political belief or affiliation. * 
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Newspaper Guild 

No eligible .person shall be /barred from membership 

eligious ^or political con? 
writes for publication. 
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T References to court cases indicated in the Report. 

1. RESTRICTIONS ON ADMISSION TO 
. TRADE UNIONS UPHELD. PAGES 2\ 26 . " 
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,, Wiliams v. Quill, 277 N. Y. 1, 12 N. E. (tad) 547 (193^ 
(closed shop) ; Murphy v. Higgins, 12 N. Y. S. (2nd) 913 <19^3&& 
(dosed shop); Shein v. Rose, 12 N. Y. S. (2nd) 87(1#^^H||| 
Mayer v. Journeymen Stonecutters Ass'n, 47 N. J. Eq. 519i 20 A, : 'yjlf : 
492 (189Q). Compare, Cameron v. Int. AHiance of f .S.E., 110 'M $$y 
N. J. Eq. 11, 176 A. 692 (1935); Spayd v. Ringing Rock Lodg^r-ISM 
. 270 Pa. 67, 113 A- 70? (1921); Walsch* v. Sherlock; noi^ J. Bf {®M- 
223, 159 A. 661 (1932); Collins v. I.A.T.S.E., 119.1* J. Eq. 230,.; :5>;^|| 
182 A. 37 (1935); Scttjftnsky v. O'Neil, 232 Mass. 99, 104, iMY.§0m.H^'---^ 
N.E. 790(1911) (Dictum). " • _ ■ -'^:|f| ^^br, 

See, t>orrington v. Maiming, 135 Pa. Super. 19i 4 A. (2nd^ '}v#§jk V$k : & : ^$'-? 
886 (1939); Wilson v. Newspaper and Mail Deliverer* \Ja$Mi - ^ K ^%3n.*m*V;.sadi 
lib N. y Eq. 347, 197 A. 720 (1930). See also cases cite& 
man, The Closed Union and the Right to Work,. 43 Col 

Rev. 42, 45, n. 25 (1943), and Wolfe, Admission to American yM$W§t$% -«- ~ 
. Trade Unions (1911). : . ■ Wp;«W«J%5 

2. COURT REVIEW OF DISCIPLINARY '• - .' 'V^S^ili^^mss^ 

PROCEEDINGS. PAGE 29 

Non-Gc^formhy qp PR€K:BBD»^-«nTH Union Rules 

Otto v. Journeyman Tailors Union, "75 Cal. 308> 17 $&£: 
(1888); Polin v, Kaplan, 257 N. Y. 277, 1,77 R E. 833 '0t 
JLuby y. Warwickshire Miners' Assn. (1912) 2 (3i. 371; (^P* 
.'Clarke v. Ferrie N. I. 1 (Ch.) Cf. Qark v. Morgan,:- ^fij^m^^m 
1^4, 171 N. E. 278 (1930), Semble, 'Burke- v.;Mo^S^fr~"""^^ '" 
sion No. 52, 273 Fed. 707 (D. Md. ;1919) (Scope of Jji^|#i^^g^^g»l^ 
view accorded to the claim oftwrongivenue within the iiBhm^^l^^MS ^^^fWS^ 

' ^ere^urementof notice People v. MusfcalMut^^ 
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#ni6n, 1X8 N. Y. 101, 23 N* E.129 (1889); Peo. v. 
llit^vert^hion, 47 Hun (N. JX 273 (1888); Weiss y. 
""*"" Iptttual Protective Unibn, 189 Pa. 446* 42 A. 
, ||&vity of written charges (see cases supra; 
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